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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
By RUTH HALL. 


Cuarrer VII—Men’s VACATIONS. 


“What can we call our own except energy, strength and 
will ?°—Wolrgang von Goethe. 


E complaint lodged against 
women workers is that they push 
men out of their vocations. It is 
unfortunately true that they do. 
The whole thing seems to work in 


a circle. Men say that matrimony 


is going out of fashion because 
these invasions of their territory 
make them too poor to think of marrying. Women 
answer that, because matrimony is going out of fashion 
they must invade that territory in the effort to take care 
of themselves. 

For every reason the feminine money-maker will 
endeavor, so far as lies in her power, to keep out of the 
way of male competitors. She will not wish either to 
harm them, or to be harmed by them. Still there are 
some branches of industry, besides the many where she 
is already firmly ensconced, where there appears to be 
no valid reason for delicacy, nor for fear. 

A quarter-century ago promising boys left school, some- 
times, to enter a printing office and to learn to set type. 
The same class nowadays are imbued with that ambition 
with which the air is charged. They wish to pursue 
the profession of medicine, or of law. No one could 
understand what this fact entails upon the editors and 
managers except those who have been intimately 
acquainted with the inner workings of a country news- 
paper and job printing establishment. The average 
typesetter is childishly ignorant and inefficient. More 
than this, he is altogether unreliable, for he drinks. It 
is hard to understand why liquor should have peculiar 
attraction to a printer, but it is a query raised by many 
another besides Eugene Field in one of his charming 
essays. Most of our country offices are forced, throug h- 
out the year, to rely upon an insufficient and usually 
incapable corps of men, eked out, in any rush of orders, 
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by the chance assistance of tramps who, as regularly as 
p y-day comes, go on aspree. ‘Typesetting machines are 
used widely in cities, but the men thrown out of employ- 
ment by them utterly refuse to go out of town to work. 
The machines are too costly to make their general use 
in minent for a long time to come. Meanwhile there 
are the hosts of offices poorly provided with helpers. 
What is to be done about it? 

In rare instances women have learned to set type 
During the civil war they did this, as they did many 
other unusual deeds, only while that unprecedented lack 
of men existed. It is a hard manner of work. The 
constant stretching of the arms back and forth across 
the case is peculiarly distressing. Still it is no more 
tiring than standing all day behind a counter, or reach- 
ing up to handle boxes on a row of shelves. 

Job printing they certainly could do, tastefully and 
without inordinate toil, and women would make sober 
and industrious printers; they, as a rule, would be 
quicker and better informed, which goes for a great 
deal in the proofs. There is no part of the trade 
impracticable for them and, as men are forsaking it, 
they can hardly complain if their sisters take the posi- 
tions that they scorn. 

Some ines a woman may act as reporter fora local paper 
emulating, in a small way, the vocation plied by others 
on the great dailies. If she is in the way of picking up 
bits of current news, and is present at all social happen- 
ings, she may be able to make a little money now and 
then if she possesses the gift of setting forth her 
contributions in the accepted paper phrases. The 
city press will often pay for news of widespread interest 
if promptly telegraphed to them, although, for obvious 
reasons, they prefer to engage regularly a man for 
similar services, as he may be more freely ordered and 
directed. 

A woman who has once worked as a tailoress, or who 
has the advantage of one of the modern systems of eut- 
ting and fitting, may set up as a ladies’ tailor, and, if she 
refrains from the excessive charges of her masculine 
rivals, will have all the custom she can attend to. 

Piano tuning is another profession perfectly within 
the scope of female employment. Away from the large 
towns there is an unanswered call for trained nurses 
instead of the descendants of Sairey Gamp who still 
survive. Women doctors grow in favor as they come to 
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be better known. For women and children their advan- 
tages are so apparent that they need not be dwelt upon 
here. Manicuring, massaging and hair dressing are all 
further possibilities to he weighed. A dermatologist, 


who will treat the scalp and keep the hair in order, 
should have no lack of work. when not one woman in 
twenty has a healthy, vigorous erowth of that crowning 
A chiropodist 
None of 


in the best of standing, because they have been 


is sadly needed, 


glory that all aspire to. 
too, in every smaller town. these latter pur- 
suits are 
souls who have seized at 
treated all 


She who restricts herself 


misused, often by desperate 


any chance to earn a living. and who have 


customers, male and female. 
to her own sex may preserve her dignity as unquestioned 
through such odd employments as while doing any 


other work. 


A woman may be a dentist, and a eood dentist, too, 
in a profession that is not so erammed full as most of 


them She cannot enter into it unless she has 


steady 
ficient dexterity to carry out the fine operation called for 


are. 


nerves, great patience, robust health and suf- 


nowadays. 

She may make money as a florist. I know some one 
who did this by running up a little conservatory at the 
back of her kitchen whence the steampipes came, Where 
the hothouse had exposure on all sides but the north. 
With this. and with hotheds in her garden, she raised 
plants and flowers for sale, having first demonstrated to 
the community her unusual suecess with house and out- 
If one has only a trifle to invest, this 


the 


of-door llossomis. 


bevinning is far securer than erecting of a more 


pretentior s place, at any rate to start with. 
Photography is a business so precisely suited 


taste and delicacy of touch that it 


to 
feminine is inexplic- 

should remain almost entirely in the hands 
Most 


and very poor photographers. 


able why 


of three 


ast two 
One of these 


localities have at le or 


men, 

struggling 
might be induced, by the offer of a premium, to take a 
girl apprentice, even one who had practiced in an 
amateur fashion, as so many have of late, with a camera. 
In the end the apprentice might. too, be able to buy out 
her employer. Then. besides the éver-popular tintype, 
she could secure and keep the local custom that had 
gone to the nearest cities. of necessity, When wanting 
pictures taken. Artistic talents would show in this line to 
advantage, to the 


There is no reason why one should 


the fullest and would be turned 


fullest account. 
not build up a far-reaching name and profit by this so 
far neglected means. 

The druggist’s is another profession best adapted to 
our sex. A woman clerk is always desirable in a shop 
where, if ever, one has reluctance to taking men into 
one’s confidence as to purchases. The two-winters course 
at the college of pharmacy is open to male and female 
alike and is not expensive. By its aid a 


a fully fledged chemist, who, then, 


students 
woman may become 
will be of great value in putting up prescriptions, ete., in 
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in one belonging 


some one else’s shop if not, v1 
to herself. 

little friend who decorates churches and 
houses, and who looks oddly pretty and girlish at 


head of her band of 


I have a 
the 
masculine assistants, whom = she 
House furnishing appeals to 


select and 


directs and superintends. 


women of talent in such matters, who can 


place everything for a home, from the garret to the 


cellar. I have heard of those who furnished flats as a 


regular employment, renting them, choosing cheap and 


effective ways of making a little furniture go a 


then sub-letting 
I have 


also heard of one person who invested an insignificant 


way, With garniture that cost a trifle: 
them. and taking others to repeat the operation. 
amount several times over in a little house which she 
bought, improved by added windows, porches, paint and 
paper, and then sold at an advanee, only to buy another 
and do the same thing again. Giving advice as to the 
decoration and furnishing of a home is a less venture- 
some way of earning money, but a less lucrative way as 
well. 

Small shops are not usually much of a chance to 
take, as they are apt to prosper if their goods and their 


A candy 


positions are selected with any forethought. 
or delicatessen shop near a school will always flourish. 
In the vicinity of a certain girls’ college haltf- 
the 


One otters fruit, confections 


are a 
dozen places of business, all looking entirely te 
undergraduates for trade. 
and cakes, and the girls remark upon the brisker busi- 
ness done there since its proprietor moved nearer to 
their gates. All the little necessities of daily life —pins 
and needles, thread, elastic, buttons, hairpins, ete.—are 
likewise always in demand and in haste that stops at 
the 


should support one such opportunity for its inhabitants. 


nearest spot. Any comparatively isolated locality 


A shop with something wiusual about its appearance 
will often prove attractive, and a bright and well-read 


In England 


ladies have appealed to wstheticism by their tea-bunga- 


person should avail herself of this idea. 


lows or tea studios, where they dispense light refresh- 


ments to their patrons in the midst of lovely 
surroundings. 

Very often one has no conception of what she can di 
until tried by circumstances. One of my acquaintances 
was the wife of a lumber merchant in a logging district. 
During her husband's long illness she carried on his 
business for him, mostly by correspondence, and became 
accustomed, by degrees, to signing her initials before 


When he died it 


something as a matter of course that she should carry 


the surname, instead of his. was 


on what she had, little by little, undertaken. Searcely 
one of the men with whom she deals has any notion 
that it is not another man who buys of or sells to him. 

Another woman was left a fortune by her husband's 
death, yet not so large a fortune that the calls upon it 
York did make its 


She looked about her for 


of a society leader in New not 


increase extremely desirable. 


in 
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a method of investing what was bringing in only a 
small per cent. She settled on the curious industry 
of a laundry. For years she has made washing and 
ironing pay so well that her beautiful home, her 
frequent trips abroad. her family’s huge expenses, all 
come out of the humble but necessary labor. A while 
ago a poor relation applied to this woman for work. 


The reply was that she would be Weleomed as house- 


needed by the peculiar require- 
ments of the establishment. The poor relation said 


frankly that she ha 


1 no drawings whatever towards 
domesticity: “I believe I could do a man’s work, 
though.” she added. “Try me, and see if I ean’t.” 
Only because she was a relation, and not with 
a hope that this belief meant anything, a position of 
trust was made for her at the laundry, She soon man- 
ifested ‘absolute fitness for the office and assumed 
more and more responsibility until, to-day, she is the 


right hand of the owner, and an indispensable part of 


There is a moral to this last anecdote. There are 
Women—not many—who are fitted to take a man’s 
posits in this world. Usually, as in this instance, the 
work and they will find each other out. As Lowell says 
somewh 


“What we like likes us: 


No need of any fuss.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GUEST ROOM. 


Practical Suggestions for Its Fitting and Furnishing. 


guest room of to-day is no longer 
cheerless apartment known 


the household as the “spare 


er. It is eminently fit 


| 


: and proper that it be made as 

= COsN and cheerful us possible. In 

this safe retreat the needle woman of the family finds 

place for the produet of busy brain and fingers which 

is “too good for daily use.’ And it is especially about 


the needle work of the euest room that it seems proper 


to speak. Beginning with the bed with the “spare 


| g 
chamber” has disappeared the best bed’s linen sheets. 
into whose cold depth «the company ” tremblingly 
crept. Save perhaps in summer, cotton sheets of fine 
material are acknow ledged to be the best. These sheets 
having been cut the correct size (allowing ten inches to 
turn over when the bed is made) a two-inch hem is 
hand-sewed on one end. Four and a quarter inches 
from the other end six threads are drawn all across the 
sheet. and a two-inch hem is hemstitched. The beauty 
of this hem is greatly increased if the inner side of the 
drawn space be hemstitched. forming a series of tiny 
bars, | | Three inches inside the hem, threads 


‘ i 


are drawn for the space of one inch. Each side of the 
drawn space is hemstitehed as in the hem, and a lace- 
like pattern of some neat design should be worked on 
the bars. 

A monogram may be embroidered just between 
them and drawn work, four inches from the selvage edge, 


The pillow cases are made and finished in the same 


way. Despite the innumerable styles of bed spreads, 
the pure white is still considered the most appropriate, 
by conservative people. Pretty as the others may be, 


they easily soil, do not wash well, and the fashion will 


soon pass away. A pretty coverlid or comforter covered 
with silkaline, folded and laid across the foot of the 
bed for an extra, adds the needed hit of color. The 
shams for pillows are so dainty and attractive that it 
seems here sV to Say they should not be allowed in the 
guest chamber. But such is the rule. Unless the cuest 
is to st VW tor nore than a night, shams should not ap- 


i 


pear on the bed. ‘The 


‘easonu is obvious, But in case 


of a prolong “l visit the linen in the guest room receives 
the attention accorded other bedrooms in the house 
and shams become hecessary. A very elegant pair 
are nade of linen, thirty-two inches wide.of a nice quality, 
around which has been stamped a design for Roman 
embroidery or cut work. Using fish net instead of the 
buttonholed bars adds firmness to the sham. Another 
set of shams had a row of drawn work inside the hem 
to match the sheet. and a monogram eight or ten inches 
high worked with white tambo cotton. or white filo 
washing silk; while a third pair were of the lace de- 
signs to be bought in any large shop for about three 
dollars, lined with silkaline in a pale tint, to harmonize 
with carpet and wall paper. 

From the bed to the toilet table is, in most cases. but 
astep. For dainty freshness a toilet set made of linen 
is the Inost charming. A searf wide enough to cover 
the top of the bureau is first made of linen which costs 


about fifty een 


a vara. The Slides have a& one-1nei 


hemstitehed hem, while those on the ends are three 


inches deep. ‘This seart may fit the bureau top close ly, 
or drop over either side for six or eight inches. In the 


latter case a strip ot drawn work is ustally introduced 


two inches above the end h 1S. A de sign ot scattered 
flowers, very tiny in size, to be embroidered in natural 
then be st unped upon the searf. These 


low chrysanthe- 


flowers may be of one variety (as yel 
mums or buttercups for a vellow room, forget-me-nots 
for a blue, carnations or wild roses for a pink), or they 
may be of all varieties, as in the so-called Dresden pat- 
tern. In this pattern the ambition of the worker is to 
follow as closely as possible, with her needle, the touches 
of the artist’s brush in the famous china. There need 
be no fear of the colors of the silk fading or running 
in the wash. The silks of reliable firms can. with rea- 
sonable care, be kept perfect in color for years. Should 
the scarf be made to match the sheet. a vine-like design 


of sweet pea, morning glory or Mayflowers finds its 
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place between the hem and drawn work. The pin 
cushion (which is small) should be made of surah silk 
ot the prevailing tint of the embroidery. A round 
full frill, may be covered by a tiny 


Ths 


doily is ornamented with scattered flowers to match the 


cushion, having a 
doily, which has a half-inch hemstitched eta 


scarf, or has its entire center worked in Mexican stitéh, 
which gives a fairy-like effect on the cushion. The 
bureau drawers are scented in this wise. If the bureau 
be old-fashioned and unvarnished inside, two pieces of 
cheese-cloth, white or pale blue, are to fit the bottom of 
the drawer exactly. These are sewed bag-form, into 
which two pieces of cotton-batting (between which has 
been sprinkled orris root powder or lavender) are slipped. 
The whole may then be caught together with tackings 
Should the 


inside of the drawer be finished, this lining is unneces- 


of worsted or silk of a contrasting color. 
sary. Small bags of lavender flowers may be covered 
with silk to match room tints, or linen slips matching 
toilet set. 
lightful presence known. 
room, a linen covering, alike in shape and ornamentation 


These laid in a drawer soon make their de. 
If a small table be in the 


to the toilet set, is made. 

The towel rack should be provided with linen towels, 
which may be bought already hemstitched, for a small 
sum. In the lower left-hand corner of each a two-inch 


may be embroidered in white or scarlet 


A linen towel of the largest size, having 


monogram 
tambo cotton. 
a two-inch knotted fringe, may be used as a towel sham. 
Hemstitch the side hems if the towel be too wide for the 
rack. 
tambo cotton, may be placed three inches above one 


An eight-inch monogram, embroidered in white 


hein. 
With these, and the ideas good taste, observation and 
experience will suggest, any woman can have a guest 


room of which she may well be proud, 
—J. Se 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S WHEEL. 


It stands in the attic, “mid rubbish and rust, 

Its glory has faded, as all glory must: 

But once in its hey-day, twas stationed with pride 

In the cosiest spot of the ingle-nook wide. 

And from dawn’s early blush till the supper-bell’s peal 
Might be heard the soft hum of my grandmother’s wheel. 


With many a twist and with many a twirl 

My grandmother spun on that wheel as a girl; 

She was but a maid, in that far-away time 

(Now a stately old dame, in the pride of her prime), 
And many a love-dream was wound on her reel, 

As well as the skeins spun by grandmother's wheel. 


While thus she was spinning one sunshiny day 

My grandfather chanced to be passing that way. 

He ‘spied her at work, in her ’kerchief so smart, 

And she spun through his faney right into his heart! 
He was gallant and young, and he wooed her with zeal, 
And won tke fair hand turning grandmother's wheel! 


Ah! many, thereafter, the soft fleecy rolls 

She spun fiom the fluff of the cotton’s white bolls! 

And many the skeins that were hung in a row, 

To be woven in cloth for the bridal trousseau ! 

And many a love-dream was wound on the reel, 

While Cupid sat perched on my grandmother’s wheel! 
—Helen Whitney Clark. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“THE CATCH OF THE SEASON.” 


An Episode of Vacation Time. 


ANDSOME girl that,” 


said Jack Ruthven, 


in his careless way, 
indicating with a nod 
a tall young woman 
the 


hotel bus, one sum- 


alighting from 
mer day, a number 
ot years ago. 
“Handsome? Why, 
Jack, she’s thirty, or thirty-two, if she’s a day,” said 


his cousin, Belle Grey. 


it follow,” drawled Jack, “that because a 


woman's thirty she cannot be attractive? 


Does 
According 
to your estimate I must be an antediluvian. for I was 
forty a month ago.” 

“QO, but you know a man of forty is young—just in 
his prime—while a woman of thirty is—well, passe, to 
say the least—an old maid, in fact.” 

«My dear, there is nothing of the forlorn old maid 
about that girl. She is dignified, distingue, refined in 
bearing, and yet looks pleasant and approachable.” 

* There is where you are mistaken,” said Belle, with 
a pout, for she was “setting her cap” for Jack, as the 
You just 
They'll tell you just 
Why, she’s such a bore 


girls said. “She is not entertaining at all. 
ask the boys, Ben and Arthur. 
how interesting she can be. 
that all the boys avoid her—never ask her to dance, in 
fact. 


she gets. 


You will see at the next hop how much attention 
She'll be the wall-flower of the occasion, and 
sit primly by the side of her very prim aunt all the 
What is funniest of all,” added Belle, 
merry laugh, “is that she must get permission to dance 
—a girl of thirty! 

Miss Van 


Belle walked off with a friend and Jack remained in 


evening. with a 
Q, it’s too funny!” 


Tassel had meanwhile entered the hotel. 


his seat quietly smoking. 

“Bore of a place,” he thought. « Strange, too, I feel it 
so tiresome. ‘Ten years ago I found life here tolerable 
enough. I don’t know whether the fault. is mine or in 
the girls, but I do know that if I don’t get rid of this 
ennui Vl be off in a jiffy. Think I'll cultivate the new 
arrival, and if she fails to amuse, take myself to pastures 
new. She may be uninteresting, as Cousin Belle 


says, 
but I doubt it—not with that intelligent, strong face, if 
Iam any judge of faces.” 

He was introduced to her that evening by a mutual 
friend. The conversation was general. Miss Van Tassel 
seemed to be a better listener than talker, and Jack 
Ruthven was in no position to judge of her conversa- 
tional ability when the good-nights were uttered. 


“Certainly very attractive in appearance,” thought 
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he, “and doesn’t look a day over twenty-five. I believe 
Belle is fibbing. Young ladies will get jealous of at- 
tractive girls, and tell these little white lies occasionally, 
under the influence of the green-eyed monster.” 

The night of the weekly hop arrived, and the dancing 
began promptly at the appointed hour. All the younger 
girls were soon upon the floor, dancing with the voung 
men of the place. but Miss Van Tassel, as predicted, 
remained sitting beside her chaperone, to the great 
satisfaction of the vounger girls. Although they scoffed 
at the idea put forth by Jack that they were jealous of 
her classic beauty, they were not slow in turyging the 
attention of the «catch of the season ’"—Jack Ruthven— 
to her as a wall-flower. 

“T believe Pll ask her to waltz, myself,” said Jack, in 
his teasing way; and he suited the action to the word. 
“Dancing!” exelaimed Mamie Smith. 
“Dancing the waltz.” said Will Blume, «his pet abom- 
ination—and with that icicle—the passe girl.” 

Sut the twain waltzed on, neither heeding nor hear- 
ing the numerous comments, keeping perfect time until 
the last bar was played. Then they quietly strolled out 
upon the veranda to a cozy corner, where they were 
found at the end of the hop by «+ Aunty Chaperone,” as 
the aunt was sareastically dubbed by the young people 
of the place. 

“Come, my dear.” said Mrs. Van Tassel, “it is quite 
late. We must retire.” ° 

The niece quietly arose and bade Jack Ruthven 
vood-night.” 

«You seem to have gotten on well with «the bore.’ 
said Cousin Belle, spitefully. 

“Finely,” replied Jack, in an aggravating tone of 
satisfaction. “I see just why the boys don’t get on with 
her. There's nothing commonplace about her. None 
of their small talk would interest her, and flirting is out 
I don’t 
Yet, notwithstanding, 


of her line altogether—a sealed book, in fact. 
believe she knows its alphabet. 
my dear cousin, Miss Van Tassel is an interesting 
young woman, if vou start her on the right track. I 
expect to see more of her. She’s the most attractive 
girl here.” 

“Girl? Young woman! She's thirty, if she’s a day.” 

«Who told you so?” 

“Her looks for-one thing, and May Dietere’s sister, 
who was her schoolmate, is thirty.” 

«Time seems to have done little damage, then—if 
thirty is old. For my part, I find her more attractive 
than the insipids just from school, with which the place 
abounds.” 

Cousin Belle bit her lips with aggravation, but said 


nothing. Mentally. however, her thoughts ran like this: 


« Designing creature! She knows Jack’s the eatch 
of the season—laying herself out to eateh him—whx 
would have thought it possible ?—didn’t know she had 
such smartness in her.” 


The following afternoon Jack Ruthven proposed a 
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drive to Miss Van Tassel, who accepted, provided her 
aunt approved. The consent of the aunt was gained 
and the pair started off in full view of many pairs of 
envious eyes, for Jack was not only the “catch,” but the 
only really eligible match at the place. 

Cousin Belle decided that something must be done. 
Her coveted prize was slipping from her grasp, so at the 
first opportunity she regaled Jack with the history of 
the Van Tassel family, and closed her recital of their 
circumstances in these words : 

“Nice people enough, vou know: old Dutch and all 
that; but there’s a skeleton in the family, they say, 
somewhere, a cousin or somebody did) something—I 
don’t know exactly what or when—disgraceful; and 
then her mother was only a poor music teacher, who 
played at parties, and later, when she got on a bit, sang 
That’s how Mr. Van 


She played at his mother’s parties. 


in some really nice concerts. 
Tassel met her. 
You see Mrs. Van Tassel wanted to help the girl, and 
that’s what she got for doing it. Jolm Van Tassel was 
young and he fell in love with the handsome musie 
teacher. She died when Miss Van Tassel was only a 
few days old, and John Vait Tassel, they say, died of 
grief at her loss; but that, you know, is all bosh—men 
are not made that way. The aunt adopted her, and, 
with her limited means, has educated her and tried to 
push her; but, you see, she’s failed. She’s caught no 
flies in her web, and now she’s thirty, she isn’t likely to, 
they say.” 

Jack listened with an amused smile, for this little 
cousin of his was yet young in the art of diplomacy, 
and her malice was very plainly perceptible. 

«You would not advise me to propose to her, then?” 
he queried. “You know I’ve been seriously thinking 
lately of settling down—of marrying, in fact—and I 
thought that probably a girl of thirty would be more 
suitable for a man of forty, tired of the little whirlpools 
Miss Van Tassel is 
the most attractive girl of thirty I ever saw.” 

“You surely would not think of Jer!” cried Belle, 


“Why, they keep only one girl, 


of society, than the girl of twenty. 


with genuine horror. 
and when she entertains at luncheon—a cheap sort of 
entertaining, by the way—she prepares most of the 
dishes herself, and then appears, all fussed up, afterward, 
as though she hadn't done a thing, and as if they had 
they can’t afford to 


forty servants. And, do you know? 


have even their gowns made. She makes everything 
they wear, and they live away over west—two hundred 
and something. My! if they were not Van Tassels 
they'd be nowhere in society—nobodies. As it is, they 
are just tolerated.” 

+ Just as we are tolerated because of our money, earned 
a hundred years ago, by our grandfather—an_ honest 
farmer—by his investment in land in Harlem. The 
property went up, and so did the family. We are 
nabobs, not because we are Ruthvens, but because we 


have money. Society, as it is technically known, wor- 
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ships money and drygoods. Give me the girl who, like 


Miss Van Tassel, knows how to make the home; she’s a 


Not 
one word you have said but has raised Miss Van Tassel 


good possession for any man. A fig for society! 
in my regard, as it would with anybody, excepting the 
conceited snobs and do-nothings, who were perhaps 
nobodies twenty or thirty years ago. Really fine 
families donot draw the line at the things you have 
mentioned. Tam all the more decided to propose to 
Miss Van Tassel. 


I think money and family a good combination, myself. 


She may refuse me. I hope not, for 
You should approve, cousin mine, for it’s quite the 
thing in society to join in wedlock family and hard 
cash.” 

Cousin Belle bit her lip, as was usual with her when 
vexed, but only said: 


“Jack, you're incorrigible. I don’t believe you mean 


a word you say!” 

Sailing, driving, dancing, walking; these were the 
daily occupations of “the pair,” as they were now called 
by all the boarders at the hotel, who looked on with 
ager interest to see how the matter would end. 

Cousin Belle beeame desperate, and held many con- 
versations with her aunt—Jack’s mother—in which 
Miss Van Tassel was called “that designing creature,” 


The 


Later, however, 


“the passe girl,” and other disparaging things. 
first little. 
she expressed her convictions quite freely. 

* My dear Belle,” 


you to take such an interest in Jack’s welfare, and to 


aunt listened and at said 


she said, + it is really quite kind of 


warn me in this way, but I have given the matter much 
thought and have come to the conclusion that Jack can- 
not do better than to marry Miss Van Tassel, who is 
She is devoted to her 


certainly a charming girl. aunt, 


who assures me she is a great comfort to her. She has 
many domestic virtues which will make for peace and 
happiness in the home over which she will preside. I 
can wish no better fortune for Jack than such a wite. 
Marriage is a lottery, but Tam quite willing that he 
should take the risks in this case. It promises well, at 
any rate, and T shall advise Jack to marry her as soon 
as she will have him.” 
“ But, Auntie, she is so poor and so old.” 

Her 


As to her poverty, Jack has 


“She certainly is not old in this comparison. 
age is suitable to Jack’s. 
an abundance for both. Her poverty will end when she 
becomes his wife.” 

Before the summer was over the engagement was an- 
nounced, and three months later Miss Van ‘Tassel was 
married to the “catch of the season,” and their happy 
married life has shown the wisdom of his selection. 


—Frede rique Seeger. 


TInsincerity in a man’s own heart must make all his 
enjoyments, all that concerns him, unreal; so that his 
whole life must seem like a merely dramatic representa- 
tion.—Hawthorne. 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


What is so sweet, what is so pure 

As a devoted mother’s love? 
Through time and memory endure 

The subtle, tender charms thereof. 
No truer passion, heaven born, 

The soul of mortal e’er possessed, 
Than that which ever doth adorn 

And thrill within the mother breast. 


The sweetest words that lips proclaim, 
The fondest memory of age— 
It is, it is a mother’s name 
That young and old alike engage. 
A mother’s hand is at the helm 
Of every mighty ship of state, 
The hand that in the home's best realm 
Hath shaped the lives of true and great. 


A mother’s love! What cepth of thought 
And boundless meaning it implies; 
What magic charms thereby are wrought, 
What tender, sweet, enduring ties! 
None save that passion pure, divine, 
That issues from God’s fount above, 
Can with a brighter luster shine 
Than that of a true mother’s love. 


—Nilney Warre Muse. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


CHINESE DINNERS AND DINING. 
As Seen and Described by an Occidental Woman. 


O one accustomed to the attractive restau- 
rants and artistic hotels of our country, 
much and varied 


China offers at first 


disappointment. The native inns are 
very dirtyrand kept in a manner which 
pigs 
through the rooms, and strange dogs 


bafiles all description ; wander 


come and go with an exasperating regularity. 
The restaurants, with the exception of a few in Can- 


ton, Hong Kong and Shanghai, are even worse: they 


are unwashed, unsavory, unpleasant and dilapidated. 
The cooking in the inns is of the simplest kind: in the 
restaurants it is good, but disagreeable on account of 
learns the 


the surroundings. After a while one 


reason 
for this curious condition of affairs. The fine cooking 
of the land is done by cooks and caterers at the place 
where the meal is to be given, and generally within a 
few yards of the festal-board. Ou the other hand, when 
mandarins or rich merchants travel, they either carry 
their cook with them or engage one at every place 
where they stop. 

The great dinners of the Far East are served in the 
palaces of the wealthy, and are as expensive and luxuri- 
ous in character as those of the great capitals of Chris- 
tendom. While in Cathay I have taken part in a num- 
ber of Oriental banquets, and have always been surprised 
Taken 
cooking is scientific, wholesome 


and nearly always delighted. as a whole, the 


and palatable; it is 
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never greasy, stale or sodden. It is intended to appeal 
as much to the eve as to the palat B, 

The table decorations consist chiefly ot what we 
would call side dishes. These are almost numberless in 
style and kind; they are served in dainty porcelain 
plates, glass or cut-crystal saucers, pewter, silver or gold 
standards, or neat earthenware epergnes, according to 
the taste and wealth of the host. Each receptacle cone 
tains two kinds of food, which contrast with each other 
in color, shape and flavor. In one, for example, will be 
a pyramid of crimson crabapples, stewed with honey, 
and touching it a second pyramid of fine Canton bananas 
cut into slices the size of lozenges. In a second will be 
a little mountain of purple pickled ginger and alongside 
a tower of preserved eggs of a rich, olive green. Ina 
third will be hard-boiled pigeon’s eggs, resembling great 
pearls piled up like cannon balls, and as its contrasting 
mate, heaps of crystallized pineapples cut into cubes. A 
fourth dish will hold a lot of salmon-colored desiccated 
prawns resting on a bed of moss made by shredding 
young cucumbers. 

Among the articles employed in this manner are 
salted almonds, sugar cured peanuts, lai-chee nuts, 
raisins, dates, figs, sliced cocoanuts, oranges, black 
peaches, plums, cherries, pears, dried fishes, dried and 
smoked meats, confections and even fine candies. At 
one table there were eighty of these little side dishes, 
each containing two sorts of appetizing food. The 
effect at a distance was almost the same as if the board 
had been decorated with bright-colored flowers. 

Another pretty novelty is the manner of serving the 
sauces or table condiment Instead of a castor in front 
of each guest is placed a number of little saucers about 
the size of the plates used in a doll’s house. In one is 
a mild Worcestershire sauce, in a second aromatic vine- 


gar, in a third a well-made mustard dressing closely 


proaching our mayonnaise, in a fourth Chutney. and 


it] 
ina fifth Chili paste, suggesting the paprika of Austria. 
These are used according to the faney. The Chinese 
so far as observed, employ the Worcestershire sauce 
where we use salt, the aromatic Vinegar upon vegetables 
and the heavier kinds of meat, mustard dressing Upon 
articles deficient in flaver, Chutney upon poultry and 
game, and Chili paste every now and then to excite the 
appetite. 

Liquids of all sorts are used, though in great modera- 
tion. Water is conspicuous by its absence. Its substi- 
tute is the universal tea. The fragrant herb is served 
in a complicated service consisting of a bronze holder. a 
beautiful large cup which sits in the holder, a second 
flat cup which is inverted and fitted into the large one, 
and lastly a small cup which stands alongside the other 
three. The wines and liquors are poured into bits of 
cups scarcely larger than thimbles and are served steam- 
ing hot. By actual measure it takes four of them to 
fill an ordinary sherry glass. It is probably to the small 


size of these vessels, as well as to the scalding character 


ot the stimulant, that inebriety is unknown at Chinese 
dinner parties. 

The napkin is a nonentity. In its stead is a brass 
basin filled with very hot water, and two towels, which 
in the ease of wealthy people are made of silk. At 
stated intervals a servant dips one of the towels in the 
hot water, wrings it out and presents it to a guest; the 
latter applies it to his face, neck, hands and wrists, and 
if he leaves too much water upon the skin uses the 
second towel with which to cry it off. The practice is 
very enjoyable. There is at first a slight shock from 
the heat, which is followed by avery cool reaction. The 
water in the basin is usually perfumed with a few drops 
of extract or a handful of odoriferous flowers and par- 
tially opened buds. 

The meal is served in courses, each consisting of but 
one dish. These are brought in the moment they are 
cooked. To prevent them from growing cold, the con 
iaining tureens or bowls are made of heavy metal, or 
are jacketed, with the space between the two surfaces 
filled with boiling water. Very few of the foods are 
simple in character. Nearly all are combinations of 
animal and vegetable tissues, well seasoned and swim- 
ming in some sauce or soup. Thus, for example. boiled 
pigeon’s eggs are served in bouillon thick with shreds of 
pigeon breast, mushrooms, carrots, peas and other 
esculents. 

In preparing such articles, the cook tries to preserve 
as far as possible the individuality of each ingredient. 
Ile never boils or stews them together for a long time. 


In some cases he cooks them separately and combines 


them just before they appear upon the table. In other 
eases he cooks them together over an intensely hot fire 
in a dish that is partly a pot and partly a sanee-pan. 
In the latter instance, the vegetables do not seem as 
well cooked as they should be; peas and carrots being 
special sufferers. In this manner, nevertheless, the 
flavor is not only preserved but even enhanced by the 
high heat and the rapid stirring. 

The order of dishes is incomprehensible to a Western 
‘barbarian :” but on the other hand, the Chinese make 
the same criticism upon our bills of fare. After sitting 
down at the table, one nibbles at some of the many side 
dishes until the first course is served. This is generally 
a ragout or fricassee, substantial and savory. It is fol 
lowed by others of the same general type, but differing 
widely in flavor and appearance. Among them is 
almost always the famous shark's fin stew, which to an 
untutored palate tastes very much like superfine isin 
elass. After these, comes a bird’s nest soup, ol which 
there are as many kinds as cooks. Sometimes it is 
sweet, rich and even cloying: at other times it is like a 
clear consomine, with the mild, pleasant flavor of the 
sea, containing fragments of jelly and shreds of vege- 
tables; at still other times it is a clear soup in which 
are boiled quail’s eggs, cock’s combs and pigeon livers, 


After the Soup Colles a series of dry dishes which are 
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more or less like those at home. These are followed by 


what may be termed hot salads. and thes 


again by 
heavy boiled meat substances. 


‘Toward the close come 
sweet SOUPS or porridges made from almonds and sugar, 
lice, peach pits, plum kernels and other cereals and 
ruits. 

The nuwuber of courses that are served hot varies from 
ten to one hundred, and of side dishes from twenty t 


more than one hundred. The total number of ditterent 


dishes at a dinner given by a Chinese gentleman to his 
friends ranges anywhere from thirty to two hundred 
and fifty. It is heroic toil to get through this great list, 
and many are the ingenious expedients adopted by the 
Oriental to accomplish the feat. Reeesses are taken at 
regular intervals, in which pipes, cigarettes or cigars 
and the opium pipes are brought into requisition. Sing- 
song girls, who are a queer combination of beauty, fine 
raiment and musical ability, are extensively employed 
upon these occasions. They help the waiters to serve 
the food, keep the wine and tea cups filled, provide 
lights for the smoking utensils, indulge in stories and 
small-talk, and during the recesses sing and play various 
musical instruments. 

It is easily inferred that these dinners are not marked 
hy brevity. Those personally observed lasted several 


hours, and were’ cut 


short. out of personal courtesy, 
Many last through the entire evening and night, and 
some historical ones have consumed longer portions of 
time. A dinner given by the viceroy of Canton in 1890 
began at five o'clock one evening and did not stop for 
three days and nights. As fast as guests became ex- 
hausted their places were filled by new ones. It is said. 
but how truthfully cannot be shown, that ten man- 
darins who were valiant trenchermen stood the ordeal 
to the end, 

Chinese food involves much less labor on the part of 
the human stomach than might be supposed ; nearly all 
dishes are semi-liquid in form and are so thoroughly 
comminuted and heated as to reduce the work of diges- 
tion by at least fifty per cent. In addition to this, they 
employ with liberal hand the portions of tripe which 
contain pepsin, the gizzards of all fowls which contain in- 
gluvin, sprouted rice and beans which contain diastase, 
ginger and other stomachic articles, so that the food 
may be said to be partially assimilated long before it 
reaches the lips of the guest. A heavy dinner at home 
is usually followed by more or less suffering the next 
morning; a Chinese banquet of seemingly twice the 
size is marked by no bad or unpleasant result. 

In comparing the dinner of the East with the West, 
the advantage at first lies with the latter. But when 
the thoughtful observer takes into consideration the fact 
that the Oriental meal gives greater variety, is equally 
nutritious and far less expensive,’ the advantages are 
seen to be about equally balanced. At the same time 
we are forced to acknowledge that the five thousand 


years of Cathay have taught humanity more culinary 


wisdom than the twenty-five hundred of European 
civilization: and that where we can give but little that 
is new to the Oriental, the latter can impart to us much 
that ay he economical and profitable. 


Margh: rita Orlina Tlam ie 


NATURE’S VOLUME. 
A book unchanged from age to age— 
The same since time began: 
For Nature is a living page 
That preaches God to man! 
- Eduard Wilbur Mason. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


THE LOBSTER. 


Some Interesting Facts and Useful Recipes. 


HE life of a lobster is not 
of a high order of intelli- 
viewed from 


gence, as 

the luiman standpoint 
yet it answers perfectly 
all the requirements of 


the station to which he is 


called, and perhaps that 


is more than could truly 
be said of all 


For instance, when a eolony or school of lobsters have 


his erities. 


exhausted one feeding ground, they do not settle down 
to die of starvation, or cast themselves upon the merey 
of their fellows. Instead they at once set out to find 
richer submarine pastures, and persevere until they are 
rewarded with success. Their plan of travel is interest- 
ing, as showing system, method, and a form of disci- 
pline. They move in what have been appropriately 
termed regiments, the largest and strongest in the lead, 
the weaker following according to their ability. 

But for their numerous enemies, lobsters would soon 
multiply to such an extent as to fill the hearts of fisher- 
men with delight. A female of fair size thinks nothing 
of lavine 20,000 eggs at a time. These are covered 
with a glutinous substance which quickly hardens, after 
being drawn out into thread-like masses. These attach 
to hairs on the fan-shaped tail of the mother crustacean, 
and the eges float about in the water, where they are 
incubated. The hatehing process is assisted by the 
mother lobster,who waves her tail gently in the water, 
while the little fellows, barely a quarter inch in length, 
with bright blue eves almost too small to be seen by 
human opties, leave their tiny shells for the great ocean, 
which must seem of immense magnitude to them. 

At first they swim about like diminutive fishes, and 
instinet holds them close to the mother. But after a 
few days they sail away into deep water, and thence- 
forth take care of themselves. 


For a month or more 


they float about near the surface, and during the time 


— 
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change their tiny shells four times. At the last change 
their fins are shed also, and they sink to the bottom, 
Where they remain during the rest of their lives. That 
is. a few of them are so fortunate as to reach this stage 
of eXistence: but the great majority have been swallowed 
by greedy fishes who prey upon the little fellows with- 
out mercy. The debt is paid, however, later on; for the 
grown lobster is very fond of fresh fish, and in’ the 
capture of flounders, minnows, and other small fishes 
they show a nimbleness and skill not to be expected 


from their general appearance. Woe to whatever hap- 


pens to fall into the clasp of their merciless claws! 
They even dig clams out of the soft mud, erush their 
shells. and feed upon the soft portions, 

The whole period of a lobster’s life is full of danger. 
While he is swimming about. in early life—sometimes 
called the “grasshopper” stage—he is liable to be 
devoure 1. crushed to death by pissing vessels, or dip- 


ped up by experimental man. Later in life he is several 
times obliged to shed his outgrown shell, as well as to 
renew some of the inner portions of his vital economy. 


This is a long and tedious process, during whieh he is 


not only in a comparatively unarmored condition, but is 
also of sorts” generally, and frequently loses his 
life in one way or another. 

As soon as he has attained a certain size begins the 


most relentless warfare to which he is exposed—that of 
man. This is now regulated by law, so that lobsters 
below a certain size are legally exempt from capture, 
but unfortunately this is only a theory, and its opera- 
tion is not by any means perfect. 

(rreat as is the gripping streneth of the Jobster’s 
claws, they are attached to his body by a slight con- 
nection, so that they are easily broken off. New claws 
are sald to grow witliin a remarkably short time, so that 
this is not so serious a misfortune as it would seem.  In- 


deed, it is said that the lobster has the power to break 


the connection between his claws and the rest of himself at, 


will. and that in this manner he is often able to save 


his lite. This is also sometimes done when he = is 


startled by a loud and sunken noise, like thunder. 

An amusing story Is told at the expense of an 
amateur fisherman, who, having caught a fine lot of 
lobsters, tied each securely by a claw and hung them on 
strings over the side of his vessel. In the morning 
What was his chagrin to find that eaeh had freed him- 
self from the captive member, and leaving that attached 
to the st ing had again gone to sea with the remainder 
of his anatomy! 

In view of the many tempting dishes whieh may be 
made trom the meat of this king of the shelled family 
we can ouly regret that it is not more plentiful and 
universally available; but during recent years great 
pains have been taken to furnish the meat properly put 
up in cans, and this is frequently more desirable than the 
supplies of so-called «fresh boiled lobster” furnished by 


the markets. Here are a few ways in which the meat, 


whether canned or freshly boiled, will be found appetiz- 
ing and attractive : 
Lobster on Toast. 

Drain the liquor from a ean of lobster into a farina 
boiler, stir in a tablespoonful of flour, half a teaspoonful 
of pepper and a cup of milk. When thickened add a 
tablesp onful of anchovy sauce, half an ounce of butter, 
and a teaspoonful of vinegar: also more milk if desired. 
Drop in the lobster and heat thoroughly; serve on toast 
or on mashed potato. 

Lcbster and Crumb Pie. 

Mix into three ounces of bread erumbs a quarter tea- 
spoontul of pepper and salt. a pinch of mace, a table- 
spoontul each of oil and vinegar, a dessertspoonful of 
anchovy sauce, two tablespoonfuls of milk, and the 
liquor er juice from a can of lobster. Sprinkle a but- 
tered pie dish with bread crumbs, put in the lobster, and 
spread the crumb crust over it; put on some pieces of 
butter, and bake for half an hour. 

Lobster Cutlets. 

Into a half-pint of boiling milk stir a large table- 
spoontul of butter rolled into three rounding table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Cook until a thick paste is formed, 
then add the slightly beaten volks of two eggs. Take 
it from the fire, and add two cups of lobster, chopped 
rather fine, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a half- 
teaspoonful of onion juice, a quarter of a nutmeg, grated, 
a quarter teaspoonful of white pepper, with salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste. Mix all well together and 
turn out to cool. When cold, form into chops about 
the size and shape of French mutton chops, dip in 
beaten eggs, then in bread crumbs, and fry to a light 
brown in smoking hot fat. 

Lobster and Egg Patties. 

Beat two hard-boiled eggs with a fork until smooth, 
add one and a half ounces of bread crumbs, an ege- 
spoontul of ground mustard, a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and one of oil, half a teaspoonful of sugar, two  tea- 
spoonfuls of anchovy sauce, and a quarter teaspoonful of 
pepper. Mix thoroughly, and line six buttered patty 
pans with a part, put a tablespoonful of chopped lobster 
into each, and cover them with the egg paste. Sprinkle 
with bread crumbs, put a piece of butter on top, and 
bake for half an hour; serve hot or cold. 

Salmon and Lobster Pie. 

Take a small ean each of salmon and lobster, drain 
the liquor into a farina boiler, add a tablespoonful each 
of flour, vinegar, and anchovy sauce, half a teaspoonful 
each of pepper and grated lemon peel, and a cup of 
milk. Place the salmon and lobster in a pie dish with 
a tew pieces of butter, pour over the sauce when slightly 
thick, and cover with a thin paste. Bake in a hot oven 
for half an hour. Mashed. potatoes or rice may be 
used for a cover, instead of the paste. 

Lobster Croquettes with Peas. 

Boil one-half pint of milk, thicken with a tablespoon- 

ful of flour, and let it cool. Mince fine the meat of a 
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one-pound can of lobster, add a saltspoonful of salt 
and half the quantity of pepper. Moisten the lobster, 
mince it with the thickened milk, and stir the whole to 
Heat the 
whole and stir it well together; then place it in the 


a paste. Add a few bread crumbs if needed. 


refrigerator until wanted. Shape into neat rolls, dip in 


eggs and then in crumbs, and fry in hot fat. Arrange 


neatly on a dish with a border of peas, and serve. 


Lobster on Toast. 

Break the lobster into pieces of uniform size, put 
into a saucepan with a lump of butter, and add milk 
enough to cover. Thicken this, when hot, with a table 
spoonful of flour blended in a little cold milk. Remove 
from the fire, and stir in gently one egg, taking care 
not to break up the lobster. Spread upon hot buttered 


toast and serve. 


Lobster Cakes. 
Taking the meat from a can of lobster, pound it with 


ful each of pepper, salt, and sugar, and a pinch of 
ground mace and nutmeg. When smooth roll it into 
balls with a little flour, and flatten Beat 


up an egg with a teaspoontul of chopped parsley and a 


> 


into cakes. 


pinch of pepper, brush the cakes with it. sprinkle them 
with bread crumbs, and fry in lard or butter. Serve 
with a sauce made from the liquor of the lobster, with 


butter, milk, anchovy sauce, flour and pepper to taste. 


Stewed Lobster a la Creole. 
Tn a deep frying pan melt an ounce of butter and add 
the meat from acan of lobster. Toss for a few minutes 
in the hot butter, add salt and pepper to taste, and halt 
a pint of hot water. Cover, and simmer for forty-five 
minutes: drain off the water, and reduce it one-half by 
rapid boiling. Put into a saucepan half an ounce of 
butter and a tablespoonful of minced onion, fry till 
brown; then add three peeled and sliced tomatoes, one 
sweet pepper, four okra pods cut small, and half a tea- 
Cook 


the broth, and simmer until reduced to a pulp. 


minutes, add 
Rub 


through a sieve, put the puree on a hot dish, place the 


spoontul of salt. these for fifteen 


lobster on top, add a little lemon juice, and serve. 


Hot Lobster Salad. 

To a wineglassful of vinegar (hot water may be used), 
add four ounces of fresh butter, a saltspoonful each of 
cayenne pepper and mustard, ayd place with the finely 
chopped meat from a can of lobster in a stewpan over a 
Cut 
three heads of lettuce, wash them thoroughly, place 


gentle fire. Stir until thoroughly heated through. 


them at the sides of a salad bowl, lay the hot lobster in 
the middle, garnish with a hard-boiled ege eut in 
cireles, and serve hot. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanle UB 


It is not by the gray of the hair that one knows the 


age of the heart.—Bulwer. 
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DINING ABROAD. 


Some of the Favorite Dishes of Our Foreign Friends. 


EGARDLESS of the old adage that + when 
in Rome we must do as the Romans do,” 
we could searcely expect a Bostonian in 


he 


foreign lands, however 

might fall 
with whom he dwelt, to forget the traditional + brown 
bread baked of Vermont to 


remember no more the saccharine joys of those few 


into the customs of those 


and beans: ” or a son 
delightful weeks of the annual maple sugar season. 
Nor is it surprising that cultured people from other 
lands, dwelling within our borders, either temporarily 
or more permanently, should fail to wean themselves, at 
once and altogether, from the loves of their native 
lands, the memories of their early years, or the traditions 


of their people. To do this would be to change human 


nature in a direction where it holds firmest and most 
autocratic sway. If «the road to a man’s heart lies 
through his stomach,” the road to his national pride 


and love lies in very much the same direction. An 


some 


enterprising interviewer not long since called at 


tatives 


of the legations in Washington, where are represe: 


of the principal nations of the world, and made 


inquiries as to the hest-beloved of the native dishes 


from which the parties interviewed were then separated. 


As these inquiries were chiefly directed to gentlemen, 


and those having little knowledge of kitchen routine, 
the answers were sadly lacking in the technical richness 
which would have come from woman’s lips; | they 
none the less distinctly indicated the favorite dishes still 
holdingsfirst place in the hearts of the speakers. The 


substance of a few of the replies received will be found 
interesting to the readers of Goop TLousEKEEPING. 
The Spanish (then fully represented) spoke first of a 
dish ealled olla or puchero, which in itself coustitutes a 
complete meal. It is composed of chicken, hai. a 
Spanish sausage very highly seasoned with pep) 
a large variety of vegetables, such as cauliflower, beans, 
and whatever may be in season. The olla is a rather 


three courses, 


pretentious dinner, being served in 
though the divisions are quite different from those 
prevailing ‘at course dinners in this country. First 
come the vegetables and the fat of the ham. then the 
vored 


ot our 


meats. and last the liquor or soup. which is ff: 


with tomato sauce. This is practically a reversal 
custom, which uses the soup as an opening dish. 

A favorite Spanish salad, known as gazpacho, is com- 
posed ot bread, cold sliced potatoes, garlic. red pepper, 
lable 


“owned, 


oil and vinegar. Another favorite, with a formi 


name, had its foundation of rice, cooked and In 
and laid over with ham and sausages, heavily seasoned 
pepper. 


in evidence in Spanish food of almost every 


with red Indeed, the red pepper is strongly 


kind. 


Breakfast is composed of bread, eaten without butter 
1 of 


and a thick chocolate. The people are not fon 


fa\ 
| 
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fruit in the natural state, but take to preserves and 
sweets. 

The Mexican cousin of the European Spaniard has 
an entirely independent set of dishes. The bread of 
that country is the dortillas, made from corn which has 
been boiled in lye and afterward crushed between a 
pair of stones kept in every Mexican kitchen, known 
as matates. When the corn has been crushed very fine 
it is patted between the palms until almost as thin as a 
wafer, when it is baked on a griddle until hard and 
crisp. For a dainty dish, fresh grated cheese may be 
rolled in these thin cakes, and served with chocolate. 

Another of the standard dishes is composed of beans— 
but they are not « Boston baked beans,” by any manner 
of means. The Mexican beans—known as frijoles— 
are boiled with salt and then treated to a mashing in the 
matates, after which they are fried in lard with onions. 
From the corn and beans the Mexiean gets most of his 
regular food, for he has not the means for indulging in 
many luxuries. But these have their place, and he has 
copied from his American neighbor, perhaps, the love 
for a nice turkey. Only his is differently cooked. It is 
stuffed with red pepper and chopped herbs, and is 
served with a piquant sauce which would make it al- 
together too highly seasoned for the Yankee palate. 

Rice, young pigs, and Pekin ducks are standard 
Chinese delicacies and substantials in combination, the 
methods of cookery being varied to suit occasions. The 
status of woman is not the same in China that it is with 
us, and for that reason formal dinners are confined to 
the other sex. Tea is the emblem of hospitality, and 
is served at once on entering the drawing-room.  Eti- 
quette is very rigid in China, and the guests are ar- 
ranged in relation to their host according to their rank 
wider the Celestial rules. The tables are loaded with 
sugared fruits, nuts and confections, of which the 
diners partake at will during the repast. The dessert, 
which consists of pastry of various kinds, and would 
require an extended description, is served midway of 
the feast, instead of at its close, as is our custom. The 
Chinese are fond of meats, which they take with an 
accompaniment of highly seasoned rice ; but their meats 
are peculiar to themselves—not such as we have read 
about in years long gone, but consisting very largely of 
fowl, and mostly of wild fowl. The reed bird, wood- 
cock, quail, and teal duck are prominent, and they 
occasionally indulge in venison. Fruits are numerous, 
and are freely taken, both in the natural state and in 
the form of preserves and condiments. After all that 
we have been taught, the material used by the Chinese 
appeals to the occidental palate—but the methods of 
cooking and serving are different, very much so. 

Russia, on China’s northern border, has the reputa- 
tion of securing the best tea that is allowed to leave the 
Celestial kingdom, and with the Russian, as with the 
Chinese, the cup of tea is the practical symbol of hospi- 


tality. The Russian method of service is different, how- 


ever. The samovar is kept ready in every kitchen, and 
no sooner does a guest enter than the beverage is brisk- 
ly prepared. It will be served plain, or seasoned with 
a bit of sweet jam— a custom evidently of Chinese 
origin—or a few drops of lemon or a dash of rum will 
be added, according to the preference of the drinker. 

A popular national dish is called kasha. It is made 
of buckwheat and butter, put into an earthen jar and 
baked. This is not only used as a food of itself, but is 
a favorite stuffing for baked young pigs, of which the 
Russians are very fond. Okrosaki is another much- 
used dish. Its preparation is thus described: «It is 
made of bread and water and raisins. ‘The water is put 
on boiling, and the dish is left to stand forty-eight 
hours, with the addition of yeast to make it ferment. 
In the summer the liquor is used for a drink. with the 
addition of ice. A soup is also made from this by the 
addition of meat and cucumbers, and then it is called 
kvas. A third dish is evolved by adding fish and 
herbs, and this is a salad called botvinia.” Beet, game, 
and fish,-all of excellent quality, are abundant in nearly 
all portions of the empire. 

In Seandinavia a typical old national dish is called 
luttisk. It is made from dried codfish, which is first 
placed for three days in a lye made from the ashes of 
birch wood. Then it is soaked for nine days in water, 
after which it is ready for the cooking. This consists 


of just allowing to boil up in salt and water. It is served 


with a sauce of drawn butter, pepper, and hard boiled 
eges. This is as well a Russian dish of high repute. 
The Seandinavians. we are also assured, are very fond 
of roast pig or goose, stuffed with apples and prunes, 


and served with a brown sauce. 


The Belgians live largely on potatoes, black | id and 
cheese, beer being their favorite drink; this the se at 
table much more commonly than coffee, wh tea is 
little known. Codfish is almost the sole form in w hich 
the lower classes taste meat: but this nutritive fish is 
plenty and very cheap. Game is also rathe abundant. 

The Swiss find a standard holiday dish in boiled 


ham, which they cover with champagne and serve with 
a brown sauce. Another popular dish consists of tri 
boiled in an oven very slowly for twenty-four hours, 
then split and stuffed with carrots and onions. They 
have also a honey pie, made something like a New Eng- 
land « turnover,” the filling being composed of honey 
and walnuts. 

So the list of peculiar foods which are yet 1 ti nial in 
their reputation and use might be extended indefinitely ; 
but these few exampies will show how diverse are 
human tastes in the matter of food. as well as along 


other lines of faney and fashion, the wide world over. 


No man undertakes a trade he has not learned, even 
the meanest: yet everyone thinks himself sufficiently 
qualified for the hardest of all trades—that of govern- 


ment.—Socrates. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE BEGGARS. 


Like a prince in an old-time story, 
He sits at his palace gate; 
About him, bent and hoary, 
The ragged mendicants wait. 
The prince is a dashing fellow, 
Wears velvet, and cloth of gold, 
A tunic and cap of yellow: 
Rags shelter them from the cold. 


He quaffs from a crystal chalice, 
They stoop to the wayside spring: 
He dwells in a lordly palace, 
They hide beneath Winter’s wing. 
They covet his royal splendor, 
His ease, and his tunie gay: 
The bars of his cage are slender, 
They think him as free as they. 
Then I open the study shutter, 
And seatter their daily bread, 
They come with a rush and flutter, 
Where the bountiful feast is spread. 
For the prince is my yellow canary, 
The beggars, so gay and free, 
Are only the sparrows wary, 
That live in the old elm tree. 
My little gold bird is a poet, 
He pipes me a roundelay ; 
A captive—he does not know it, 
And sings ina blithesome way. 
But at times in his prison narrow, 
He wishes that he might be 
A gay little beggar sparrow, 
Out in the old elm tree. 
—Dorothy Deane. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 
Woman’s Opportunities for Mental Growth. 

fessional women, whose 

atfords of 


those women who,by means of wealth, 


purpose is not to consider pro- 
edueation 
means 


livelihood; or 


can travel or enjoy a collegiate educa- 


tion; or those who wield a powerful 
influence with their pen; or those who possess the divine 


gift of song: but those who may be termed the lis- 


teners, commonplace, everyday working women, upon 
whom the management of the household falls, from 
whom chi'dren receive their) inspiration, and upon 
Whom society, charity and the church impose their 


obligations. 

It is not a question of whether this age or the pre 
ceding ages produced more gifted women, nor do the 
respective merits of mental capacity of men or women 
but in the briefest 


have any interest for us; manner 


possible let us review the opportunities for mental 


growth, which we can most of us enjoy if we wish. 
First. we have more time to give to mental pursuits 
than 


did our grandmothers. For this we are deeply 


July 
The 


loom, the sewing machine, the improved appliances in 


indebted to the inventive genius of this century. 


the culinary art, each and all in their respective ways 
The 


time that our foremothers spent in the knitting of stock- 


help us to give attention to mental improvement. 
ings would afford us, who buy machine-made hosiery, 
ample time to pursue quite thoroughly and systematie- 
ally a course of reading. As we sew the long breadths 
of garments on the machine, or turn and stitch the hem 


ot 


at the same time, do we ever think the tiresome, 
tedious back-stigeching with which our grandmothers 


fashioned their gowns? One could read a very long 
magazine article in the time which they consumed in 
sewing the seams of a petticoat; and when we think of 
the tedious labor of weaving every vard of cloth which 
they used, instead of wondering whether their age Was 
favorable to mental growth, we wonder instead that 
they had any physical vitality to impart to us. 

Secondly, the woman of to-day, besides having more 
time to devote to her mental needs, has more avenues 
of improvement open to her. As the members of the 
Goop Housekreering band are girls of a larger growth 
and have passed their so-called school days, it is not the 
advantages of the seminaries of learning which we are 
to consider, but other means by which a busy woman, 
with her varied domestic and social duties, can get the 
mental stimulus which she craves. 

By the side of the publie school. and sooner or later 
following in its wake, is the library. There the mother, 
desirous of becoming the guide and helper of her chil- 
dren, can procure her mental diet. If one has not the 
good fortune to live in a town which has a_ public 
library, a fairly good substitute can be found in the 
circulating book club. 

The comparative cheapness of books makes it possible 
for every woman to have a few favorites always beside 
her. The absence of an international copyright, which 
is so much deplored by authors, makes foreign books 
available at a very trifling cost. | 

The newspaper as a daily visitor brings much en- 
While it is the fashion to 


deery newspaper culture as something of an inferior 


lightenment into the home. 


order, yet the journal brings with it a freshness and 
interest which gives many a woman needed recreation 
All of our leading city journals 
Many of the delightful 


books which command a good price, and prove popular 


after the day’s toil. 
employ the best of talent. 
throughout the reading world, are written by journal- 
ists and appeared first in the newspapers. ‘Turning to 
any of the leading daily journals we shall find a series 
of letters, a powerful work of fiction, or something of 
like nature—a book in embryo, which if published only 
in book form would be beyond the reach of the masses 
on account of its price. The variety of reading matter 
in a newspaper always brings to mind a quotation from 
the Biglow papers, ** Behold the whole huge earth sent 


to me hebdomadally in a brown paper wrapper.” 
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In the reading of newspapers, as well as of books, we 
must learn to discriminate and protit by the + judicious 
art of skipping.” The magazines, which are a sort of 
newspaper and book combine dl, are among our most 
popular means of culture. Many of them delight the 
eye as well as the mind. The famous galleries of the 
old world.the inventions and discoveries of the new, are 
brought to our attention. 

The various societies for home study are a pleasant 
and profitable source of culture to all women who choose 
them. The Chautuaqua Circles, the reading clubs, and all 
of the other societies which promote intellectual de- 
velopment, in doing so supplement the schools and 
seminaries, and are a means of culture to many who 
have not had early educational advantages. 


—Harriette D. Dana. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Unlike the modern temple 

The little building white 

Had no gaily frescoed ceiling, 
Or stained glass windows bright. 
There was no costly organ, 

Or fashion’s choir to sing, 

But pleasant are the memories 
That round the old church cling. 


The high seats in the building, 
With cushions faded red, 

The quaint, old fashioned pulpit 
With sounding board o’er head, 
The aged pastor, feeble, 

Who preached of joys above 
And read from little psalm book 
The old hymns that we love. 


Once more I see a maiden 

In the oid familiar place, 

Her yellow curls are floating 
Around her girlish face ; 

Her singing, like a wild bird, 

Comes back through Vanished years: 
“Gently, Lord, Oh, gently lead us 
Through this lowly vale of tears!” 
That bird voice, ringing clearly, 
Seemed to us so strangely sweet, 
As every Sabbath morning 

She sat in seat : 

Her eyes, so blue and dreamy, 
Were tilled with unshed tears 

As she implored, “Oh give us 


Rich grace in all our fears! 


Uneultivated, natural, 

That voice in musie rose 

Like wild bird soaring heavenward, 
In hymns that brought repose, 

And deep peace gently stealing 
O’er all, in sacred place, 

As sweetly she repeated, 

“Oh refresh us with thy grace!” 


To-day in church of fashion 

I listen to quartette, 

With hymns and variations 

To modern music set ; 

And I think the old tunes sweeter, 
Of years now passed away, 

When yellow haired young singer 
Could the emotions sway. 


—Ray Laurance. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TEA PARTIES. 

TEA PARTY is always an interesting event 
in a Well-regulated household, whether the 
home be that of people rich and grand or 
classed among the lowly. It is also a very 
enjoyable mode of entertaining one’s friends if ] roperly 
arranged. Those who attend meet for social ring 
course, and to gather around the festive board. The 
first thing to be considered and sought for, therefore. is 
congeniality among the chosen guests. 

There is a genuine hospitality and cordiality in these 
parties not found in some more pretentious forms of 
entertaining. The good old-fashioned afternoon tea is 
quite enjoyable, where stiffness and needless formality 
are laid aside. On such occasions, in happy days gone 
by, table decorations were not profuse and costly as at 
present. A clean spread and napkins, with perhaps a 
few home-grown flowers, and such china and cutlery as 
the family could afford, were all that was expected. 
The food, too, was homemade, generous and substantial. 
The ladies assembled at a reasonably early hour, well 
knowing that all things were in readiness. Doubtless 
they wore their “ best bibs and tuckers,” and the nicest 
silk and lace their wardrobes contained. They brought 
light work, too, that their hands might not be idle, 
dainty knitting or fine sewing; for in all well-ordered 
homes “ visiting-work ” was a specialty. 

The house of the hostess must be spotless and in per- 
fect order; she must likewise array in her Sunday best. 
Was not this a very special and important occasion, 
when friends and neighbors were made happy, and her 
debt to society paid ? 

The men came at “early eandle-light,” and usually 
spent the evening, to accompany the ladies home. These 
occasions were way-marks in path of the year, and long 
treasured in memory, Recipes were kindly exch inged, 
as Were patterns of knitting, and the like. 

Pleasant conversation flowed merrily and ceaselessly, 
making an enjoyable occasion for entertainers and 
guests. These tea parties were genuine promoters of 
that honest sociability so essential in elevating village 
and home life. 

Many people in the present days refrain from inviting 
friends because they are not able to indulge in certain 
silly fads and notions called for by the demands of 
fashion. ‘This is mistaken pride, and a great draw- 
back to social intercourse. <A return to the old-time 
tea parties, which began early and closed early, is some- 
thing greatly to be desired in our social life. And 
where is the woman of strong good sense in country or 
town to lead the way and set the worthy fashion ? 


—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 


“Fle does not love me any more,”’ 
The maiden sang to shame him: 
And as the notes reached papa’s ears 
He murmured, “I don’t blame him.”’ 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MISS SYLVIA'S LEGACY. 


Which Wrought a Change in Her Affairs. 


ISS SYLVIA LANE lived 
in a quaint, old-fashioned 
white house, with vine- 
covered porch and ereeh 
blinds, which were always 
closed to prevent the sun’s 
rays from playing havoe 


with the cherished treas- 


ures within. 


The narrow path lead- 
ing from the gate Was as 
faultlessly neat and well kept as the flower plats, which 
were everywhere in profusion; and the brass knocker 
on the door was as suggestive of hard rubbing and pol- 
ishing as two hands could well make it. 

Miss lived 


father, and was so quiet and dignified that she had un- 


vivia had alone since the death of her 
She 
the 
neighbors, who at first called in the vain hope of be- 


wittingly gained the reputation of being proud. 


went anywhere, except to church, and 


searcely 


coming better acquainted, were received in sucha coldly 


polite way that they refrained from making a second 


attempt. So that Miss Sylvia seldom had visitors. 
She had been pretty once, for the tall slim figure was 
still graceful, and the face, though faded and somewhat 


rowed Miss 


brown hair, too, which had been her pride in 


worn, s| traces of a fair girlish beauty; 
Sylvia's 
younger da 


ys. still insisted on curling in soft little waves, 


although she vainly tried to coil them all in a precise 
knot at the back of her head. 
One bright afternoon in June, Miss Sylvia sat in her 


favorite 


vines from the 


‘ker on the veranda, sheltered by the thick 


eyes of all curious passers-by, and evi- 


dently in deep thought. The boy who did her 


errands liad just handed her a letter, and was now care- 
wing his way down the neat little path. 

examined the writing on the envelope with a 
1- 


puzzled . then carefully tore off one end and drew 


out the folded sheet: she read it through not once but 
twice. and then sat for some time looking in a dazed 
way at the hollyhocks nodding their bright heads in 
the sunshine. 

‘There’s just one thing to be done, Matthias,” said 
she softly to the cat sitting beside her, “and I'd better 
go up to the city to-morrow and do it. I don’t want to, 
I'm sure of that, but the way things look here I'm just 
pushed to it.” 

Matthias gently assented to this astounding assertion 
by blinking his green eyes contentedly at Miss Sylvia. 
After this she arose carefully, shook out the wrinkles 
from the old-fashioned dimity, which had done faithful 
service for years, and led the way to the kitchen, Mat- 


thias following at a respectful distance. 
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She set about getting the tea table ready, for it was 
nearly six o'clock, and Miss Sylvia was as particular 
about eating at the appointed hour as she was about 
everything else. The table presented a cosy appearance, 
delicate old blue its thin 


slices of bread and butter, and bowl of delicious berries. 


with its and white china, 
besides the steaming tea which was poured from a tiny 
teapot. After the meal was finished and everything put 
away she and Matthias sat down together in the open 
doorway which looked out across the garden at the back 
of the house. 


She was 1 quite a confidential mood 


to talk. Matthias 
had been her only companion for so many years that 


this evening and seemed inclined 


Miss Sylvia had grown quite in the habit of conversing 
with him in the friendliest way. 

* My duty lies before me,” said she at last. “in as 
straight a road as that line of cockle shells alone the 
pansy bed, and whether I like it is entirely cut of the 
question; but understand, it shall never make any differ- 
ence to you, Matthias; I shall always think just as 
much of you as ever, and whoever comes here will be 
obliged to treat you kindly.” 

After this comforting assurance, Matthias felt free to 
go to sleep, and he curled himself up in his mistress’s 
lap, leaving her to think quietly in the soft twilight as 
long as she liked. 

The next morning Miss Sylvia rose unusually early, 
and the small boy who came to refill the wood iene 
in the find that had 
eaten her breakfast and was bustling about in her best 


kitchen was astonished to she 
gown in quite a flurry of excitement. 

“You needn't bother to chop any wood this morning.for 
T sha’n’t need any to-day,” said she, quickly pulling down 
the gray sleeves and untying the gingham apron which she 
wore. “I’m.going up to the city, and I want you to run 
just as fast as you can to Ebenezer Hicks’s livery stable, 
and ask him it he can hiteh up his horse and buggy to 
take me to the station for I want to eateh the 8.15 train.” 

The little 
started to say something, but changed his mind and 
darted off with 


fellow opened his eyes in astonishment, 
a “yes, marm,” down the street. 


* Good-by, Matthias,” 


said Miss Sylvia presently, 
“the bugey’s in sight now, and I'll just step down to 
the 


vate to he ready when it comes; there’s plenty of 


milk for you in the pan on the back porch, and I'll 
certainly be back by to-morrow.” 

She locked the door as she spoke, and picking up her 
small satchel walked quickly down the path. The un- 
usual excitement, which the unexpected journey brought, 
lent a faint glow to Miss Sylvia's cheek anda sparkle to 
her eyes; her gray dress and hat still laid claims to be- 
ing within the bounds of fashion, and she certainly 
presented quite an interesting appearance. 

“Looks most as like she was going ona wedding trip, 
only there ain't no groom,” whispered Mrs. Perkins to 
her daughter, from behind the green blinds across the 
street. 
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«Lor suz!” came the answer with a gigele, «where 


do you suppose she’sa going, ma? I ‘ain't seen her go oft 
like that for years.” 

But Mrs. Perkins and her daughter were destined for 
even more interesting disclosures, and in silence they 
watched Miss Sylvia take her seat in the carriage, which 
was driven rapidly away. 

‘You ben’t a going to the city now, be you?” asked 
Mr. Hicks a moment later, vaguely hoping that his 
seeming ignorance of her affairs might bring forth the 
desired information. 
answered Miss Sylvia, shortly. 

« Business?” ventured the unrufiled Mr. Hicks again. 

Business,” said she, unconsciously tapping the little 
satchel she held, wherein lay the letter which came the 
night before. 

Silence reigned after this last remark until they came 
in sight of the dingy little railroad station. “ You may 
call for me to-morrow, for I shall return on the after- 
noon train,” remarked Miss Sylvia in a low tone, «and 
—and—” hesitatingly. “perhaps you had better bring 
a two-seated wagon—there may be a box or trunk, and 
at anv rate we shall need more room.” 

Mr. Hicks held his horse’s head in speechless amaze- 
ment while she alighted. and then managed to gasp out, 
“Of course, ma’am; certainly, ma’am.” 

The following afternoon, at the appointed hour, found 
him hy the station platform again, waiting expectantly 
for Miss Sylvia: the north bound train came puffing in 


with a clanging of bells and a volume of steam, and 
from one of the cars stepped Miss Sylvia Lane, not 
alone, but followed closely by a small child who held 
her hand and looked up half smilingly, half inquiringly, 
into the faces about her. 


She was a wild little thing, perhaps five years old.with 


ring brown eyes, Which peered curiously from 
under long lashes, and a mass of dark curly hair. 
Miss Svlvia walked with a firm, dignitied step toward 


i 


the carriage, well aware of the curiosity and surprise 


on the familiar faces about her, but keeping her eyes 
fixed on some object ahead. 

‘My niece, Elsbeth Vennor.” she said, by way of 
introduction to Mr. Hicks. “Her box is that brown 
one over there; will vou get it, please?” 

The box was brought and carefully put in the wagon, 
Miss Sylvia and Elsbeth were assisted in taking their 
places, and an embarrassed silence reigned during most 
of the ride home. 

«Perhaps I ought to tell you,” said Miss Sylvia, when 
they came in sight of the little white house, “that Els- 
beth is the only child of my sister, who is dead—and 
now that she is alone I am going to have her live 
with me.” 

Before nightfall the astounding piece of news had 
spread like wild fire, and great was the excitement. 
Every one knew that the younger Lane girl, who was a 


good many years Miss Sylvia’s junior, had always been 


wild and flighty, and had ended by running off with a city 
photographer, who spent some time in the village many 
summers ago. Some thought that the disgrace which 
had bowed down the father had caused Miss Sylvia's 
own brown hair to be tinged with gray, but no one 
quite knew. 

It was not long before little Elsbeth lad bheeome 
quite well acquainted with every nook in the house, and 
the varden was her special delight, Where she and Miss 
Sylvia spent many hours working together. 

Elsbeth was formally presented to Matthias, and 
Miss Sylvia conscientiously tried to divide her time and 
attention equally between the two. Elshbeth, it was 
true, generally needed more than was her share, for she 
Was a restless little thing, chasing butterflies and bees for 
hours at a time, and many were the anxious moments 
that Miss Sylvia spent waiting for her to return after 
some stolen visit to the woods back of the house or to 
the brook which ran through the garden. 

Once when Miss Sylvia was trimming the rose bushes 
in the garden, Elsbeth suddenly bounded to her side 
with a face beaming with delight. 

“He's moving in, Aunt Sylvia, and he gave me these.” 
holding up a great bunch of asters and marigolds, “and 
he said I might come again.” Elsbeth eould hardly 
contain her joy, and continued to jump up and down 
with ringing peals of laughter for several moments. 

Miss Sylvia paused in her work and looked at the 
little figure before her. 

* Elsbeth,” said she patiently, when the child had 
quieted down, “what dre you talking about? I'm sure 
I don’t know what you mean.” 

“He's over there, and he said I looked just like some 
one he used to know —he’s awtully kind too and— he’s 
moving In to stay!” 

She pointed one slender brown hand toward a little 
cottage whose garden adjoined Miss Sylvia’s, and with- 
out another word went skipping away with a laugh. 

Miss Sylvia watched her until she = dis ippeared 
behind the currant bushes at the baek of the garden, 
and then she picked up the pruning scissors and went 
slowly toward the house. «© Well,” she said dubiously, 


shaking her head, «if that child isn’t the strangest o1 


that ever lived! it does beat all to see her queer little 


ways and notions. I never saw her like in anyone else 
except———” She gave a little sigh then and vlanced in 
the direction toward which Elsbeth had pointed. 

The little cottage, separated from Miss Svylvia’s own 
garden by a thick shrubbery, certainly appeared to have 
awakened to a new life; the doors and windows, which 
had been closed for so many years, were wide open to 
admit the late afternoon sunshine, and some one was 
whistling an old tune in one of the rooms whieh was 
nearest her little garden. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Sylvia in surprise, «I 
really believe Elsbeth was right after all and some one 


is moving in the old Cuthbert place. That house has 
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been empty for—oh, “most as long as T have lived here 
and that’s eleven years, come this spring.” She spoke 
musingly and shaded her eyes with one hand as she 
looked across the shrubbery. “Well, I declare it does 
seem sort of comforting and neighborly to see smoke 
curl up the old chimney in that way.” 

Some one had moved in *the old Cuthbert place,” as 
Miss Sylvia had called it, and the lonely occupant who 
made his own cup of tea that night and sat down to a 
solitary supper, was a man who had spent the last 
fifteen years of Ins life on a cattle ranch in the western 
part of the country. 

There were many surmises as to who the stranger was 
but Miss Sylvia took so little interest in the matter that 
the summer passed and still she had never seen her 
neighbor except as he sat at the farther end of the gar- 
den of a summer evening, smoking his pipe. 

He seemed to have no friends in the village and was 
seldom seen abroad, so a certain air of mystery pervaded 
the newcomer, which his neighbors were never tired of. 
diseussing. 

Elsbeth, though, disappeared every few days, often 
returning with flowers, bird’s nests, or perhaps butter- 
flies, which she said they “had caught together,” and 
Miss Sylvia soon found that she was paying frequent 
visits to the stranger over the way; but Miss Sylvia was 
not interested in her neighbor, and went about in her 
usual manner, occupied with household duties and car- 
ing little what took place about her. 

One warm afternoon in the early part of September, 
Miss Sylvia, with her soft hair carefully tucked up under 
a handkerchief and a broom in her hand, went up the 
back stairs to the attic, intent upon beginning the house- 
cleaning, which always came in the fall of the year. As 
she reached the last step, she gave a long drawn sigh 
and sank down on a bench near the window for a 
moment's rest. 

«Those stairs always did take my breath away,” said 
she, taking up her apron by both corners and fanning 
herself vigorously; “even when I was younger, I re- 
member it always took me two or three minutes to get 
rested up a bit.” As she spoke her eyes moved slowly 
around the attie until they came to a little chest of 
drawers standing in a corner. There was something 
about it which seemed to call forth old recollections and 
thoughts of the past, for the dark eyes softened and a 
faint, sad smile came slowly over Miss Sylvia’s face. 

It had often been whispered about that Sylvia Lane 
had, in her younger days, been disappointed in some 
love affair, which she had never quite forgotten. Many 
had decided that the unfortunate affair had occurred 
just before the Lanes came to live in the little village; 
while the young men, who had been attracted by the 
pale, stately girl, remembered, even now, with not a 
little tinge of ill humor, the cool, disdainful manner 
with which she had received their attentions. But no 
one ever knew that up in the attic, with the old spinning 


wheel and the horse-hair trunks, was a little ch 


‘st of 
drawers in which Miss Sylvia kept the few treasured 
relies of the past, over which she still dreamed. 

Hor ealy ‘ove affair had left pictures in her mind 
ot the sweetheart who had left her years before after a 
lovers’ quarrel, and often she went to the old attie at 
twilight, half ashamed to be indulging in sheh girlish 
fancies, where she gently fondled the few treasures that 
were left, and read and reread the one yellow faded 
note. 

Miss Sylvia rose after a moment and went over to the 
corner Where the chest stood, took a key froin its hiding 
place under the rafters, and slowly unlocked the top 
drawer. A party dress, a mass of old ribbons and bie 
and a dainty pair of faded slippers, showed plainly as 
the warm sunshine came pouring in through the win- 
dow. But these Miss Sylvia did not notice: underneath 
them all lay a long red box of morocco, whieh she took 
up with loving hands and placed before her. For the 
next ten minutes Miss Sylvia lived in the past; she was 
the bright, capricious girl again, full of life and happi- 
ness, but she read the note in her hand with tears run- 
ning dowp her smooth cheeks. 

«I'm going away, Sylvia,” it ran, “but if you ever 
want me to return, send me the little locket which vou 
and I cut from the beechwood, that evening at sunset, 
when we were coming up the lane—* 

That was all it said, excepting a few lines of farewell 
written in a bold hand at the bottom of the pag 

And Miss Sylvia now looked piteously at the little 
heart-shaped locket in her hand, with its bit of faded 
ribbon, and wondered if it was true that he had died so 
long ago. ; 

She had not heard the light footsteps on the stairs 
nor seen the elfish face so near, nor was she aware that 
Elsbeth stood beside her until a small voice eried out, 
“It’s pretty, isn’t it?” and two plump hands were 
stretched out to receive the little trinket. 

Miss Sylvia gave a sudden start and instinctively 
covered the box with her hands. It was the first time 
anyone had ever invaded this sacred spot, and even 
though it was only a child, she could not quite forget 
that the secret was no longer hers. 

*Elsbeth,” said ‘she sharply, «how you did startle 
me! Why do you always come so quietly? There. run 
off, child, and see who that is coming in; I heard the 
gate click, sure.” 

Elsbeth ran to the front window and pressed her 


glass. 


little brown face against the pane of 
“It’s the minister,” she cried; “I think he’s come 
to call.” 
Miss Sylvia thrust the cherished treasures in the 
drawer and rose in a flurry of excitement. 
sless my soul,” she exclaimed, “to think of the 
minister’s coming to call on this day of all others— 
sweeping, scrubbing, windows to wash and heaven 
knows what all to be done this afternoon! Now, Els 
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beth, you follow me right down stairs and play around 
the garden till he goes,” and Miss Sylvia reached the 
bottom of the stairs before the last words were spoken, 
and little Elsbeth was left alone. 

She skipped across the uneven floor with a gay laugh, 
delighted to investigate the quaint old attic by herself, 
and went right over to the top drawer, which Miss 
Sylvia, in her hurry, had left partly open. She shook her 
dark curls with a roguish smile until they fell like 
a cloud about her face, and a moment later both hands 
disappeared in the sacred drawer, and Elsbeth brought 
forth the cherished locket with its bit of blue ribbon. 

“It’s pretty and I want it,” said she softly, and the 
next instant everything was quiet, for Elsbeth had fled 
down the narrow stairs and was in the garden. 

Under the shade of an apple tree, over in the old 
Cuthbert place, sat a solitary figure; a man whose 
broad shoulders were slightly bent and whose brown 
hearded face showed traces of hard work and_ per- 
haps sorrow; he was smoking his pipe and was lazily 
puffing airy clouds about him, when Elsbeth suddenly 
darted out from under the shrubbery which marked the 
dividing line between the two gardens, and stood 
before him. 

* Hello,” said he, taking the pipe from his mouth 
with an amused smile and holding out his hand to the 
intruder; “won't you come over and speak to me?” 

jut Elsbeth looked at him with a saucy laugh and 
clasped her hands more tightly behind her back without 
moving. 

* What have you got there, little one?” said the man, 
leaning forward in his chair and looking persuasively at 
the child. “Is it a luscious apple from the tree over 
the way, or have you brought me a bird's nest, or a rob- 
bin’s egg, such as you had the other day?” 

She did not answer him for a moment, but springing 
lightly backward, leaned her brown head against the 
trunk of a tree, and holding out one hand, said with a 
saucy laugh, 

“It’s this,—do you want it?” 

’ The stranger leaned forward with both hands on the 
arms of his chair. 

“Where did you get that,” said he, slowly raising 
his eyes to her face. 

And Elsbeth, inspired by some unknown motive, 
cried flippantly, “ She sent it,” and the next moment the 
little locket fell at the man’s feet and Elsbeth disap. 
peared through the hole in the shrubbery. 

That evening, after Elsbeth had gone to bed, Miss 
Sylvia sat in the old-fashioned rocker on the back porch, 
Matthias purring by her side,while she idly watched the 
last tinge of color fade from the western sky. She 
closed her eyes and rocked quietly back and forth until 
a step on the gravel walk attracted her attention; then 
she sat bolt upright and looked straight up into the 
face of some one who was standing very near her. 


* Sylvia,” said a low voice which brought back to her 


a flood of memories treasured in the past,—* Sylvia, I 
have come back to you, will you take me?” 

Two strong hands were stretched out to her, and Miss 
Sylvia, without a word, rose and placed her own tremb- 
ling ones in them. 

It was growing quite dark, a whip-poor-will was calling 
to his mate in the distance, and Miss Sylvia was clasped 
in her old lover’s strong embrace. She had seen the 
little locket in his hand, and a blush had crept slowly 
over her pale cheek as the memories of the afternoon 
were recalled. 

A slight noise from the doorway made them both 
look up, and there, with the first pale rays of a new 
moon falling full upon her, stood a little white robed 
figure. 

«It’s only our dear little Elsbeth,” said Miss Sylvia 
sottly, and going over to the little child she took her in 
her arms and kissed her. 

—Cuaroline H. Crane. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW TO CUT UP A CHICKEN. 
With Several Well-Tested Recipes. 


OO NOT FEED the poultry you are going to 
kill for twenty-four hours before killing. 


As soon as the chicken is dead, scald well 
ZS by dipping in and out of a pail of boiling 


water; be careful not to scald enough to 


set the feathers; place the chicken on a board or table 
with head towards you, and pull the feathers away from 
you (if pulled in a contrary direction from that in which 
they naturally lie the skin is likely to be torn ), carefully 
remove all the pin-feathers with a pair of tweezers or a 
knife; singe, but do not smoke, over burning paper, 
again place on a board or table and with a sharp knife 
cut off the legs a little below the knee, and remove the 
oil-bag above the tail; take out the crop, by making a 
slit in front of the neck. Be very careful to remove 
everything pertaining to the windpipe or crop. Cut the 
neck bone off close to the body, leaving the skin a good 
length if you intend stuffing the fowl; cut around the 
vent, cut a three-inch slit from the tail upwards, cutting 
only through the skin, put the finger in at the breast 
and detach all the intestines, being very careful not to 
burst the gall-bag, which is situated near the upper part 
of the breastbone, and attached to the liver; if burst 
no washing can remove the bitter“taint on every part 
which it touches; put in the hand at the incision near 
the tail and carefully draw out all the intestines: trim 
the fat from the breast and also at the lower incision ; 
split the gizzard and take out the inside and inner lining. 
Wash the gizzard, heart and liver well; lay aside to be 
cooked for the gravy. Wash the chicken in cold water 
twice; after draining it is ready to be stuffed. Plump it 
up before stuffing by flattening the breastbone by plac- 
ing several thicknesses of cloth over it and pounding it, 
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but do not break the skin. Rub the inside well with 
salt and pepper. Stuff the breast first, do not have it 
full enough to burst in cooking; stuff the body fuller 
than the breast, sew up the openings with strong thread 
(be sure to remove the threads carefully before placing 
on the table). With a skewer fasten the wings under 
the back. Press the legs weli toward the breast and 
fasten with a skewer run through the body and both 
thighs; with a twine tie the ends of the legs to a skewer 
pushed through above the tail. Rub with salt and pep- 
per and lard as follows: Hold the breast over the fire 
for a minute, cut strips of firm, fat bacon, about two 
inches long and one eighth of an inch wide; make 
four parallel lines on the breast, put one of the 
strips of bacon-fat into the split end of a larding- 
needle; insert it at the first mark and bring it out at the 
second; leave an equal length of fat ateach end. Con- 
tinue this process at intervals of one-half inch down 
these two lines and likewise with the two others. The 
larding makes the dish much more dainty. For roast- 
ing, have the oven rather hot at first, then moderate until 
done. To test when the fowl is cooked insert a fork be- 
tween the thigh and body; if the juice is watery it is 
done. Baste the fowl frequently while cooking. 
Stuffing for Chicken. 

Make a stuffing of one teacupful of stale bread 
erumbs, one tablespoontul of melted butter, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley or some sage, season with 
salt and pepper and mix with an egg. Fill the chicken 
with this mixture, lay it in a dripping-pan, pouring in 
a teacupful of boiling water, add a little salt, and bake. 
Giblet Sauce. 

Wash the giblets, put them into a stew-pan; cover 
with boiling water, season and cook slowly until the 
chicken is done. When cooked, cut the giblets fine, 
add them, with the liquor in which they were cooked, 
to the gravy in the pan; set on the stove, thicken with 
a tablespoonful of flour, stir for a few minutes, and serve 


at once. 


To Prepare Chicken for Stew or Fry. 

After the chicken has been picked, singed and drawn, 
lay on a board, or the table, cut off the feet at the first 
joint; cut a slit in the neck, remove the crop and wind- 
pipe; cut off the wings, then the legs at the joint which 
unites them to the body. Separate the first from the 
second joint of the leg, cut off the oil-bag, make a slit 
under the tail, cut ®he intestines loose; then with the 
left hand, hold the breast, and with the right, bend 
back the rump until the joint in the back separates. Cut 
if, off and place in water. Take out the entrails, using 
a knife to separate the eggs (if any), and all other par- 
ticles to be removed from back. Be very careful not to 
break the gall-bag (a small sack which is attached to 
the liver). Separate the back from the breast, then 
commence at the thigh point of the breast and cut 
downwards toward the neck, taking off a part of the 


breast with the wish-bone. Cut off the neck, turn the 
skin off it and remove all lumps and stringy substances. 
Remove the gall-bag from the liver, clean the gizzard 
and take off the fleshy part; wash thoroughly twice. It 


is then ready to be cooked. 


Fried Spring Chicken. 

Dredge each piece of chicken with salt and pepper 
and roll in flour. Put a frying-pan on the stove with 
about half a tablespoonful each of lard and butter. 
When hot, lay in the chieken, and when crisp and 
brown, turn it and cook slowly until done; if necessary, 
add more lard and butter. It will take about thirty 
minutes to fry the ¢hicken. 


Panned Chicken. 

After the chicken has been properly cleaned, split it 
down the back, lay in a dripping-pan, season with salt 
and pepper and spread with bits of butter. Pour half a 
pint of water in the pan and bake in a hot oven. It 
should be basted every ten minutes. When done, take 
up and place where it will keep hot. Set the pan in 
which it was cooked on the stove, stir in one table- 
spoonful of flour and half a cupful of milk. Season 
with salt and pepper, let boil, stirring well until 
thoroughly cooked. Serve at once with the chicken. 
Chicken Curry. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour and one-half tablespoonful of curry powder. 
Slowly pour in one cupful of milk and one euptul of to- 
mato juice, stirring the flour mixture all the time. Add 
two cupfuls of cooked and finely diced chicken, season 
with one teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Serve 
with bread and butter sandwiches or rice croquettes. 


Chicken Timbales. 

One cupful of bread crumbs (good measure), one cup- 
ful of cooked chicken chopped fine, one teaspoontul each 
of finely cut onion and celery leaves, and one and one- 
half cups of milk. Cook these together in a double- 
boiler for fifteen minutes. Then add the mixture tothe 
beaten white of one egg, to which has been added one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of celery 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Grease nine 
moulds or cups, line with dried, sifted bread crumbs, 
thin with the timbale mixture after it has become cool. 
Fill with the following : ; 

Heat one cupful of milk. Melt ina saucepan one table- 
spoonful of butter. Add two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and then the milk, a little at a time. This should be 
very thick. Add one cupful of cold, cooked and finely 
diced chicken, one-fourth teaspoonful each of salt and 
celery salt. When ready to use, place the cups ina pan 
of hot water and bake for twenty minutes. Turn out on 
a hot platter and serve with cream sauce. 

Cream Savuce.—Heat one cupful of milk and one 
cupful of chicken stock. Melt one-half tablespoonful of 
butter, add one tablespoonful of flour and then the hot 
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liquid, a little at a time. Season to taste with salt, pep, 


per and celery salt. Just before serving add this to one 


—Jane E. Ch mmens, 


CONSERVES, PICKLES, AND SAUCES. 


I. Canning. 


RAISE—whether fully mer- 
ited or a bit tinged with 
flattery—is a wholesome 
and essential factor in 
easing the grind of this 
dear old work-a-day world. 
But for all that, to accom- 
plish the end sought in 
a series of papers on the 
different approved meth- 

ods of preserving fruit and vegetables, truth compels 

one to say that the greater number of housewives are 
already too well satistied with their attainments—es- 
pecially in canning and making other fruit conserves— 
and as a result little progress is being made. In fact 
attractive, delicate and natural flavored canned fruit. 
jellies and jams are the exception rather than the rule, 

And why ? 

Mainly from neglect of essential details, although in 
the two lines specitied inferior methods prevail. * Fore- 
warned is fore-armed”—or ought to be. Properly 
effected, no method of preserving fruit with “sugar and 
spice ” is agreeable or easy work, and to hurry through 
it is to invite defeat. 

There are no secrets. From A to Z every method 
is plain cause and effect; and “luck,” that thread-bare 
old excuse for failure, is but another name for igno- 
ranee, or neglect of minutiae. 

If we seem unnecessarily explicit in giving formulas 
remember that not only are general rules unsafe gui- 
dance for inexperienced housewives, but that every 
different line of the work, and nearly every variety of 
fruit, has special needs that positively must be met to 
secure the highest standard of excellence. 

CANNING. 

Canning is at once the most healthful and the least 
laborious and expensive method of preserving fruit. 
Nearly every housewife practices the art, and knowing 
that the complete expulsion of air from the jars is the 
«keeping power” is to that extent successful. And 
yet, paradoxical as it may seem, no other method of pre- 
serving fruit is so unskillfully accomplished at home, 
and for the unaccountable reason that the majority of 
housewives persist in ascribing the recognized superiority 
of the commercial product to some “trade secret’ in- 
stead of to the open and well known practice ef cooking 
the fruit in the jars and thus avoiding breakage by 


handling, and the escape of its delicate aroma in steam, 
Don’t hug this delusion any longer, but live up to your 
opportunities. 

Other things being equal, the better the fruit before it 
is canned the more delicious it will be afterward. 

If you mast use under or over ripe fruit choose the 
former by all means. But “just ripe,” is the prime 
condition, and if it is the intention to turn out a choice 
product, drop everything else when that day and hour 
come, and win your laurels. 

And yet even this is not enough. A tin cooking-vessel, 
an iron spoon, coffee sugar, or a jar with just a suspicion 
of mustiness clinging to it, will rob the fruit of its deli- 
cate flavor. 

Every ladle and spoon must be of wood, silver, or 
graniteware, and every cooking, or other vessel porcelain- 
lined, granite or earthenware. 

Use granulated sugar for this and every other kind 
of conserve. 

Old fruit jar rubbers may sometimes be “almost as 
good as new,” but as a rule it’s a “ penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy to utilize them. 

Every jar that has been used should be thoroughly 
cleansed with hot water to which soda, ammonia or 
some other purifying agent has been added, and after- 
wards rinse with clear water. 

Partially fill each jar with water; adjust the rubber 
and cover, and test its air-tightness by turning it upside 
down on a dry table and let it remain five minutes. 

Select medium-sized, solid strawberries of the fine 
grained sort. Wash the sand from them Lefore removing 
the hulls, and by placing a few at one time in a colander 
and then gently running, or pouring, cold water over 
them. 

Put berries directly into the jar when hulled. No other 
variety of fruit requires so heavy a syrup to prevent 
insipidity. Don’t risk using less sugar than the amount 
specified in the subjoined table. 

The sugar-loaf pineapple is altogether the best for 
preserving. Peel the fruit; extract the eyes with a 
sharp-pointed silver knife, and with this, or a silver fork, 
strip in medium-sized pieces from the outer edge to the 
stump. Never slice this fruit. 

White cherries are little favored for canning, but sour 
ones are one of the choicest fruits. The pits add rich- 
ness and naturalness of flavor. If you think this offset 
by the unpleasantness of removing them at the table, or 
for making patties, pies, etc., tie a handful of pits in a 
piece of white net and place near the center of each 
jar when filling same with fruit. 

Peaches, as well as pears and quinces, should be pared 
with a silver knife and immediately covered with cold 
water to prevent discoloration. Don’t risk softening 
peaches by scalding. Pare thinly, halve and pit, or 
leave whole, as preferred. Gradually add half a dozen 
whole pits to every quart jar of fruit. If a decided al- 
mond flavor is preferred, crack half the pits, chop 
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kernels fine, steep fifteen minutes, strain off liquid and 
use the same for syrup. 

Plums are to be stemmed and washed. Wipe, and 
pierce each one twice with a fork. 

Prunes. 

Fresh prunes make a delicious conserve, and are no 
longer scarce and expensive on large markets. Remove 
skin by placing a few in a wire frying basket; plunge 
into boiling water and hold one minute; then empty 
into cold water and gently rub off their jackets. 

Pears. 

Seeds add to the flavor as well as the attractiveness of 
canned pears. Pare evenly and halve. As this fruit is 
more quickly cooked tender in clear water than syrup, 
this operation may be done ina closely covered preserving 
kettle. 
fork drain on a napkin; carefully fill the jars and cover 


As soon as they can be easily pierced with a 
at once with syrup. Pears without a decided flavor are 
never satisfactory canned, even when green ginger or 
other flavoring is added. 
Quinces. 

Treat this fruit as 
richness of color and strength of flavor are more desirable 


recommended for pears. If 
than delicacy, stew cores and parings and strain off the 
liquid for making syrup. 

The «keeping power ” of sugar need not be considered 
in canning. 

The amounts specified in the following table will give 
arich syrup and can be lessened to suit individual 
tastes or needs. 

The 


van be, so much depends upon the size, solidity and 


time table is as reliable as a general one 


ripeness of the fruit. Test by removing the jar cover 
and piercing with a fork, remembering that it is better 
under than over done. Experience will soon give the 


amateur confidence and judgment. 


FOR EVERY QT. JAR. TIME. 


Strawberries, 10 ounces 8 minutes 


Cherries, 10 « « 
Pineapples, « 290 « 
Plums, 12 « 12 « 
Prunes, 10 “ 2 = 
Pears—Bartlett, S 1b 
Pears—Sour, 12° 
QQuinces, 12 « 1 « 


Make the syrup by simply pouring boiling water 
Divide the 
syrup proportionally among the several jars of fruit; 
add enough hot water to fill each jar to the neck, and 
fix the covers in position without the rubbers. 

A flat-bottomed kettle, or an ordinary wash boiler, is 
Wire 
racks can be purchased for either, but a home made one 


over the sugar and stirring until dissolved. 


the most convenient vessel to use in cooking. 


July 


of slats, or strong wire netting, answers as well. Place 
the vessel on the range, do not have jars come in 
contact; fill the 
jars; cover and boil steadily and gently the required 
then the 


with tepid water to necks of 


length of time, draw vessel to the back 


of the range. As each jar is lifted out, set on a hot 
plate, fill to overflowing with boiling water, adjust the 
rubber carefully and screw the cover down firmly. In- 
vert the jar to test its air-tightness, and as the fruit 
cools, occasionally tighten the cover. 

In order to retain its excellence, canned fruit must be 
stored in a dark, cool and dry room. ‘To serve it at its 
best it must he opene d and ¢ £POse d to the air two or three 
hours to restore the oxygen that was expelled in cooling. 
Canning Vegetables. 

Stale vegetables can never be successfully canned, and 
the year’s supply of prime canned ones can now be 
purchased so cheaply by the wholesale that there is little 
economy in doing the work at home—uunless one grows 
the stock. 

At the same time, there is no more risk in canning 
vegetables than fruit. The same general rules apply to 
both, although vegetables require much longer cooking 
than fruit. No tartaric acid or other preservative, not 
even salt, is essential. Use glass self-sealing fruit jars, 
and, save for the variations named, proceed as recomended 
above. 

Canned Corn. 

Split the kernels lengthwise and scrape carefully from 
the cob. 
closely as possible. 


Shake the jar down often in filling, to pack as 
Add no water until ready to seal. 
Boil steadily four hours, fill to overfiowing and seal. 
Peas and Beans. 

Prepare green peas and shelled or string beans as for 
the table, pack closely in the jars, fill the latter with 
cold water and cook steadily three hours. 

Don’t fail to fill every jar to overflowing with boiling 
water before adjusting the rubber and 


cover, nor to 


wrap closely in brown paper when ready for storage. 


Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes are such a watery vegetable that we prefer 
cooking them uncovered in a large agate saucepan. Pare, 
slice and stew slowly for one hour; then dip into hot 
jars and seal at once. 

Tomatoes Canned Whole. 

Select rather small, firm specimens. Wash and wipe 
but do not remove the skins. Bake in an agate pan until 
the skin shrivels, then carefully slip into hot jars, cover 
with the boiling liquid (adding water if necessary) and 
seal. When ready to serve, remove the skin. 

Pumpkin and squash are easily and suecessfully 
When 


baked or stewed slowly until the water is nearly evapo- 


‘anned at home, either by baking or steaming. 


rated, the former makes much richer pies than the 
pumpkin of the market. 
—Katherine B. Johnson. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research. Among Books and Serial Publications 
Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully Prepared Gieanings 


from the Caily and Weekly Press, 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Watch Your Words. 


Keep watch of your words, my darlings, 
For words are wonderful things: 
They are sweet. like bees’ fresh honey— 
Like bees, they have terrible stings. 
They can bless. like the warm, glad sunshine, 
And brighten a lonely lite: 
They can cut, in the bitter contest, 
Like an open, two-edged knife. 
Let them pass through the lips unchallenged, 
If their errand is true and kind— 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind. 
If a bitter revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid: 
They may flash through the brain like lightning 
Or fall on the heart like lead. 
Keep them back if they are cold or cruel, 
Under bar and lock and seal: 
The wounds they make, my darlings, 
Are always slow to heal. 
May peace guard your lives, and ever 
From the time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter 
Be the words of beautiful truth. 
ooo 
The True A writer on the education of our 
Education. daughters, in the course of a very sensible 
article, indulges in the following sound 
remarks, which are worthy of the widest reading and 
the most thoughtful heeding : 

Some one has said that woman is educated for every- 
thing but the position of wife and mother. Whoever 
said it had a false idea of the value of a general educa- 
tion. Whatever trains and develops a young girl into 
a stronger and nobler womanhood will help her in any 
position which she may be called upon to fill. In 
childhood our girls should have the same preliminary 
training as the boys. They should be encouraged to 
play with their brothers. Boys grow more gentle and 


considerate by this association, while the girls gain 


vigor and force. Tndeed, this exchange of courtesies we 
tind all through life, first in play, next in the coeduca- 
tional schools, and lastly in the new homes that are 
made. If a daughter is delicate, she should not be 
crowded with work. Let her education take a longer 
time. There is no need of hurry. Why cannot the 
truth be reeognized that the years of training are the 
most beautiful years of life? They are full of hopes 
and aspirations which beautify the soul even if they 
are never fully attained. The wise mother will do all 
in her power to extend this delightful period. A 
thorough education makes it possible for a young wom- 
an to enter almost any occupation she may desire. For 
those who have been brought up tenderly it is not 
always pleasant to be compelled to care for themselves, 
but it is a thousand times better to be able to do so in 
an emergency than to eat the bread of dependence. 
Edueation will fit them to meet just such emergencies. 

But education should begin with careful home train- 
ing. It should be physical and moral as well as 
mental. A daughter should be taken to the dentist 
before she is taker: to the dressmaker. She should be 
taught to take care of her body before she adorns it. 
The expression * fearfully and wonderfully made” is a 
very trite saying, but one might give it a new Ineaning 
by applying it to the woman whose waist is so com- 
pressed that she never knows the luxury of a deep, 
restful breath. I have never heard that there was an 
impression abroad that God had made any mistake in 
the anatomy of the human form; I ouly infer it when 
I look at the cramped feet and the overcorseted waists 
of the waning nineteenth century. 

Edueation is practical. It fits one for solving the 
problems of household affairs, as well as those of other 
walks of life. What is more natural than for the young 
girl to go from her work in the laboratory, where she 
learns to make chemical compounds, to the pantry where 


she combines baking-powder, flour and sweet milk? 
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She will probably label all her vials and will hardly be 
guilty of flavoring her father’s pudding sauce with 
machine oil because ‘the bottle happens to be the same 
The 


housekeepers and the best mothers are those who have had 


shape as that containing lemon extract. best 


the advantage of education. It is said that nowadays 
fewer educated girls marry for support than was for- 


that the 


merly the case ; statistics of Vassar college 


show that the graduates marry comparatively late in 
life. So be it. 


divoreces—fewer lives spoiled by hasty and ill-considered 


Where this is the case there are fewer 


marriages—fewer women doomed to drudgery and do- 
mestic unhappiness. Indeed, this looks favorable for 
an era when old-fashioned love will again be popular. 

THERE WAS a good deal of sound human nature in the 
unexpected reply of the dying old woman to her minis- 
ter’s leading question: “Tere, at the end of a long life, 
which of the Lord’s mercies are you most thankful for?” 
Her eyes brightened as she answered, My victuals.” — 
Household News. 

Physical Ir HAS BEEN well said that physical 
Endurance. endurance is a quality which varies re- 
markably with different individuals. The 
performance of feats of great physical strength depends 
for the most part on the condition to which the muscles 
have been brought by previous exercise. The power of 
endurance, on the other hand, is largely a question of 
inherited constitution. Persons subjected to the same 
strain, such as a long walk or a long boat race, + play 
out” at greatly different stages, thought the course of 
training and manner of living may have been identical. 
Men 


following the same occupation and living in practically 


In everyday life the same thing is observed. 


the same manner, perform the same work with decided- 
ly differing degrees of ease. It is a matter of common 


observation that as a woodsman, a huntsman or 


any 
everyday toiler, he who has the quality of physical 
endurance in greatest measure will excel. The same 
is true in professional life. Ordinarily it will be found 
that the man who outstrips his fellows has the ability 
to labor long hours together without exhaustion. 

Most men who have been distinguished for great 
physical endurance have inherited or acquired a state 
of mind which is doubtless one secret of their ability, 
namely, freedom from worry. Worry distracts the 
mind, so that its energies, instead of being concentrated, 
are divided between two or more trains of thought. To 
the extent of avoiding worry, needless dwelling upon 
matters that cannot be helped—the power of endurance 
may be acquired. This is a suggestion which may well 
be heeded by the majority of «hard working” women ; 
and the following sentences, like those already quoted, 


Wonderful 


as the power of endurance appears to be in certain 


are equally applicable to each of the sexes: 


men, it must be remembered that every one is fettered 


by the law which governs all organized beings. Life 
moves in a series of circles, and part of each circle must 
be devoted to recuperation. Great powers ot endurance 
are, for the most part, the gifts of a vigorous ancestry, 
to be used in reason and not abused. 
oco 

Some “naughty brother says thaf «no girl ever had 
a sick headache that was too bad for her to get up and 
try on her new dress.” 

ooo 
The Complexion. Miss Lindley, a recognized authority 


on such matters, in a recent lecture 
on “Massage aud the Complexion,” said, among other 
things: 

+ Facial massage is an important agent in the care of 
the complexion, but causes as well as results must be 
studied and removed, else no permanent improvement 
can be gained. The causes are liable to rest in organic 
weakness, or, more particularly, in nerve fatigue, and 
the results are drooped or sagging facial muscles, super- 
fluous adipose around the lower part of the face, coarse, 
dry, withered or loose skin, inactive pores and black- 
heads.” ‘The tissue change and the theory of acceler- 


ating tissue change through skilled massage, which 
stimulates nerve current and forces the cirenlationowere 
discussed, and she then drew a strong contrast between 
the new fads of “removing the cuticle,” as the saying 
goes, by softening it with steam or daily hot water 
applications, acids, alkalies, harsh brushes, harsh towels 


or other external applications, and the rebuilding: 


of the 
tissues naturally through enforced circulation by means 
of rational massage. Miss Lindley explained clearly 
the harmful influence of the former methods. also of 
pinching the muscles, and the useless waste of time in 
pushing them back in place, as if they would stay there 
unless normally strengthened. 


TeacnEr—lIlow many divisions of mankind are there? 


Bobby—My paw says it is divided into the people who 
it 


earn a living without getting and those who get a 


living without earning it.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
ooo 

Sleep is a wonderful mystery, as every 

Modern 


science has reached some of the phenomena, 


What is 

Sleep? thoughtful person has observed. 
and shown their relation to the human economy. It 
has long been known that respiration and the action of 
the heart are both modified in sleep. Breathing is 
slower and shallower, and the amount of carbonic acid 
eliminated is less than in the waking state; the pulse is 
also slower. 

But Morso and other observers have recently shown 
that more profound changes take place. The character 
as well as the depth of respiration is altered, and the 
circulation undergoes an important modification, which 
The 


changes the distribution of blood in the body. 
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limbs are found to increase in volume, owing to the _re- 
laxation of the blood vessels in the skin, which permits 
a larger flow of blood over the surface of the body. 
This quite accords with the common experience of a 
lessened power to resist cold during sleep. The blood 
is more distributed in the skin, and therefore more ex- 
posed to chills. At the same time this relaxation of the 
cutaneous vessels causes a general fall of arterial pres- 


sure by diminishing the resistance. The result is a 
lessened blood-flow through the brain, which shrinks 
in volume. 

This has been corroborated by the direct observation 
and measurement of brains exposed by injuries to the 
head. Itis found that they always contract and grow 


pale as sleep comes on, regaining their color and size at 


the moment of awakening. Additional proot is afforded 
by Morso’s ingenious balance, which permits a subject 
to go to sleep when lying horizontally in a state of per- 
fect equilibrium. In sleep the head tips up and the 
feet go down, indicating the distribution of blood in 
that direction; awakening is accompanied by the re- 
verse. The same experiments have also proved that 
the nerves of sense are awake during sleep. They 
transmit impulses to the brain, and reeall it to activity. 
hus a sound or a light will cause the pale, anzmie 


brain of the sleeper to flush and tips down the head end 


of the balance, and it does this before the sleeper 
awakens, even without awakening him if the stimulus 
be only slight. These observations show very prettily 
how the senses keep watch for the sleeping brain, and 
how awakening is effected. They also show that sleep 


does not affect the whole body. 


Mistress—What in the world are you putting ashes 
on the floor for, Bridg st? 
Bridget—Shure, ma‘am, an’ didu’t yez say to doost 


the parlor?—Brooklyn Lite. 


ooo 

American Commenting on the statement of Consu] 
Fruits. Germain that California prunes were being 
sold in Switzerland under French brands, 

one of our fruit culture journals well says: The sooner 
American goods are introduced, sold and used as Ameri- 
can goods the sooner we will obtain a permanent 
market for them. If American goods are good enough 
to take the place of standard goods in an established 
market, they are good enough to sell as American. We 
are American enough to say that and hold to it in any 
market, be it foreign or home. The idea of branding 
American goods right here at home with some foreign 
label to sell them! If they are vood enough for Ameri- 
cans, then they surely should not be ashamed to own 
them as the product of American soil or American 


factories. Away with such aping of foreign nobility 


that American products are not good enough unless 
adorned with a foreign label, or packed in imitation of 


23 


foreign goods. Let American fruit-growers raise good 
fruit, pack it honestly and neatly, and with attractive 
labels put it upon the market as American fruit,whether 


for home or foreign markets. 


ooo 

Papa—So Emily stands at the head of her class 
in French? 

Mamima—Yes. She and another girl were exactly 
even in the written examinations, but it was decided 
that Emily shrugged her shoulders more correctly.— 
Collier's Weekly. 
i 
Sleeping Speaking of sleeping customs, the Japan- 

in ese fashions are quite different from ours, 
Japan. When night comes, the bedding is brought 

out from the closet, where it has been put 
away during the day. One or two large, thick futons 
or cushions are spread directly on the mats of the bed- 
rooms, and coverings, Which look like enormous kimono 
or clothes, are spread over them. Every traveler has 
told of the pillow made of a wooden box with a little 
cylindrical cushion on the top, but this kind of pillow 
has gone out of fashion. Softer cylindrical pillows, 


h husks of buckwheat 


made by stutting a cloth bag wit 
are now more commonly used. In the summer it is 
necessary to have mosquito nets,which generally inclose 
the whole room. 

As arule, Japanese families retire early. Ten o'clock 
is about the average time. Eleven is considered late. 
A function that begins at 9 or 10 o’eclock and lasts till 
the small hours of the morning fairly staggers the 
Jupanese. “« Why,” they say, “even ghosts, who are 
conune il faut, retire by that hour.” 

“Oh. Bridget! I told you to notice when the apples 
boiled over.” 

“Sure [ did, mum. It was quarter past eleven when 
they boiled over.”—Brooklyn Lite. 

Names of Every woman admires fine laces, and 
Laces. most are perhaps able to give the names of 
the more valuable sorts. For those who have 

given the matter little attention, some interesting facts 
are compactly embodied in this statement of a recent 
writer: «The nomenclature of lace is decided by cer- 
tain peculiarities of pattern, mesh or stitches that belong 
to certain loealities, and it is retained even when those 
localities have long ceased to produce their distinctive 
fabrications. Valenciennes has not for many years 
wrought the laces that bear its name, their manufacture 
having long since been transferred to Ypres, Belgium; 
while the Chantilly laces are all made at Bayeux. The 
finest laces are made in Normandy; the cheaper ones 
come from the Auvergne, which was the first French 


provinee to produce pillow lace. Bayeux, with her 


tributary surroundings, is the largest and best producre 
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finest ever made. Caen is also a center for black laces. 
Normandy produces good black and white blondes. 
Guipures are made in the Auvergne, but the finest comes 
from Vosges. Mirecourt furnishes fine point and pillow 
the Belgian needle 
points, though E. Flanders, Brabant and Hainaut now 
supply large quantities. The old laces for which Bin- 


che, Bruges and Flanders were otice so celebrated are 


lace. Brussels furnishes most of 


no longer the mode, though still much prized by con- 
Malines, or Mechlin. 


lace and Valenciennes, though the latter is returning 


noisseurs. This is also true of 


to favor. Bruges makes a round mesh Valenciennes, 
not so beautiful as the lozenge ground, and coarser 
qualities come from Courtrai and different 
Flanders. 


the Netherlands, which aeeounts for their early profi- 


parts of 
Lille and Valenciennes formerly belonged to 


ciency in lace making. 
The 


finest, in point of fabrication, in the world. 


Flemish guipures are noted for 
their excelience. Seloian and French laces are the 
Paris is, to 
a large extent, an emporium for Belgian laces; she is 
the birthplace of fashions and novelties, and dictates 
lace designs, keeping alive emulation and rewarding 
merit through her society decorative arts. To France 
must be accorded the palm for black laces, while Bel- 
gium may claim it for the vaporous fineness of her 
points, nothing equalling in ethereal delicacy her fa- 
mous point de gaze.” 


Bacon—To what do you attribute old Jones's suecess ? 


Egbert—To his failures.—Yonkers Statesman. 


ooo 
Canine Not the least remarkable thing about the 
Instinct. jnstinet of a dog is that of anticipating the 


arrival of any member of the master’s family 
returning at regular hours. That this is not an exce}- 
tional trait is shown by the statements of a magazine 
writer regarding the street dogs of Constantinople, not 
infrequently designated as the poorest of their race : 
The instinet which enables these poor tramps to tell 
time is the most astonishing thing about these dogs. I 
mean their being on hand day after day at regular hours 
When the seraps are thrown out and their never being 
much too early or too late. The superintendent of one 
of the great railway lines ending in Constantinople told 
me the most remarkable case of this I have vet heard. 
The Oriental express, the famous train from Par‘: to 
Constantinople, arrives, it seeins, three times a wee .ca 
When 


in, there are always many dogs ready to receive it. 


certain hour in the afternoon. the train comes 
Before the passengers have had time to get out, the dogs 
jump into the carriages and seareh everywhere under 
the seats and in the corners for the seraps of luncheon 
left by the passengers, and when they have found all the 
pieces they go away. The remarkable thing is that they 
never come at any time except when the Oriental ex- 
press is due, that they never make a mistake in the day, 


July 


and always remember that between Friday and Monday 
there are two days and not one. They pay no attention 
to local trains because little or no food is left in them, 
owing to the 
this knowledge of the 
tlifference betwe 


been notices at the 


short rides the passengers take. Exactly 


samme timetable and of the 


1 local and long distanee trains has 
station of the Asiatic railways in 
Seutari, across the Bosporus. 


Tle—Will vou cast your lot with me? 
She—Have you enough to build a house on it?—New 
York Journal. 
Too Much THE FOLLOWING suggestions are from 
Impulse. one of the sensible daily papers of our 
—there are some of that class—and 
If a thoughtful 
Woman were asked, What is the greatest curse of your 


country 

well worthy of reading and heeding; 
sex? she might well answer « Impulse.” It is responsible 
for almost all the mistakes made by the good-hearted 
May it 


minutes’ thought before speech or action would prevent 


among us. not be safely said that a few 


most fatal blinders’ Many of us are in positive bond- 
age to our bird-like quickness to feel, to show our 
feeling, to retort or to respond. If we are hurt, we 
Must immediately + give ourselves away,” as the phrase 
runs if not by bitter speech. atleast by look and manner. 
Yet reflection frequently brings the keenest regret for 
the lost dignity, the betrayed secret. Many an one has 
wrecked her own happiness for the want of the patient 
stoicism which would have led her to stand aside for 
awhile, watching events until they brought with them 
her opportunity. 

Even when we are happy, it is not always well to let 
the bright stream bear us away rudderless. The im- 
pulsive manifestation of affection, the hasty proposal of 
marriage, the hastier acceptance, have they never 
proved the beginnings of misery, or has a rash word 
friends? If 
things are true, it is likewise true that the fault in the 


never sundered true lovers, true these 


commencement has been that of feminine impulsive- 
The 


commoner with us than it is with men, so that it handi- 


hess. defect is a generous one, and therefore 


caps us unfairly in the struggle of life. And truly it is 
host otf 
But we must do 


a weary task to be always “with a petty 
maxims preaching down” one’s heart. 
it. Either we must rule feeling or feeling will rule us. 


bad 


fire of the domestie hearth 


It is a good servant but a master. Onr loving 

women’s hearts are like the 

—the light of the home when duly controlled, warming 

But if the 

subordinate place, what a conflagration ensues! 


AGENtT—* Can't I do something with you in the way 


the whole house. fire be fot kept in its 


of life insurance?” 
Isaacs—* Vell, your gompany might send me a supply 
of blotting paper.”"—St. Louis Humorist. 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman's Wisdom.”’— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Little Maiden. 


There was a little maiden, 

And she was fair to see, 

With dark blue eves and laughing mouth, 
Her name it is Marie. 


There is a little maiden 
And many dolls has she, 
And when she’s with her girls and boys, 
She is happy as she can be. 

One in her family of dolls 

Is Jack the sailor brave, 

Who climbs the mast so very quick, 
While the ship rocks on the wave. 
Another in her family 

Is pretty Marguerite, 

And never tired is Marie 
Of saying “She’s so sweet. 


Another one is little Kate, 
Another is Mary Ann, 
And then comes Rob, her darling boy, 
And pretty little Man. 
There isa little maiden 
As happy as she can be, 
With dolls all seated in a row, 
She's teaching them A. B.C. 
—A Little Maiden of Ten Years. 


A Mother’s Duty. 


The first natural duty of a mother is to protect her 
young: to create around it a shelter, in the midst of 
which the tender thing can grow, secure from shocks 
and seeing and hearing only what is good for it to hear 
and see... . By learning the signs of fear in a young 
child, and knowing how to distinguish true fear from 
wilfulness, they will be able to exert a soothing and 
protecting influence at the right moment, and avert 
danger whose consequences are serious almost beyond 
belief in the case of our highly organized, excitable, 
modern children. 

It is the mother, rather than the father. who is ealled 
upon to secure the blessing of a second imagination to 


her children. She ought to begin away back in the 


heginning—with the very first surroundings of the new 
born infant. Let it find its early life peaceful, quiet 
and unhurried. And when infaney merges into that 
older period when young faculties are springing forward 
in rapid development, and each day the little one takes 
on more of the hue of its larger fellow-creatures, let her 
be doubly careful that no untimely seare stunts its in- 
telligenee. It is said that to be afraid of shadows is an 
inevitable passing experience of childhood. Yet I know 
one small toddler who never has shown any such dis- 
position, but whose great delight is to play with her 
own shadow and other shadows when the lights are 
brought in each night. She is a peculiarly sensitive, 
sympathetic, little thing, and could easily be made timid 
by unwise treatment. But, under the sheltering care of 
fond and judicious parents, she is remarkable for not 
knowing what it is to be afraid; and although she is 
given to unpleasant dreams, as many young children 


are, and often awakened with a start. a low word or 


touch soothes her into serenity. Happy above others is 
the little child who thinks of his mother as a veritable 
refuge from trouble, a bulwark against danger and a 
sympathizing presence, 
Worth Trying Again. 

Little Joe was requested to say his prayers before 
going upstairs to bed. A friend of the family was 
present, and this, perhaps, accounted for Joe's relue- 
tance to obey. 

*]T don’t know how to pray” he said sullenly. 

« Ask for something you want.” suggested the visitor. 

“Oh!” said Joe. a light breaking in upon him. And 
he knelt down with alacrity, repeating his usual form- 
ula of prayer, and supplementing it with an earnest re- 
quest for a wheelbarrow. 

The next morning when Joe stepped out on the 
veranda his astonished eves were saluted by a brand 
new little wheelbarrow, placed there, it is needless to 
say, by the visiting friend. 

With a shout of delight Joe rushed into the house. 
“Oh, mamma!” he cried, “let’s say another prayer— 


quick! I want a whip just as much as a wheelbarrow!” 
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Fresh Air in the Bedroom. 


The result of fresh air in the sleeping-room will be 


felt in various subtle ways—in quieter nerves, greater 
amiability, brighter eyes and clearer mind and complex- 
ion. And though the subject is often discussed, it is 
worthy of attention when we realize its benefits. 

There are several points to consider when ventilating 
sleeping apartments. First, it is important that the air 
should be pure, and the value of fresh air recognized. 
Then the physical condition of the sleeper should be 
thought of. The same amount of outside air and the 
same temperature cannot be endured alike by every one. It 
sometimes happeus that the admission of fresh air during 


When 


this is the case, the object of the open window or fresh- 


the night renders the sleeper uncomfortably cold. 


air current is defeated. 
A window raised a very little at top and bottom is 
better than a wide space. A transom opening upon a 
ventilated room is excellent for delicate people who can- 
not bear a direct current in the room. 
Study comfort. It is a well-known truth that animals 
must be warmly housed at night in order to thrive in 
cold weather. The fact is none the less true of Hunan 
beings. Thought—that is, intelligent thought—should 
be exercised. 
No fixed rue for ventilating at night can be followed 
Better no outside ventilation than ex- 
Warmth and fresh 
It pays to study this 


on all occasions. 
cessive cold where misery attends. 
air combined is the end sought. 
problem when we remember that fully one-third of our 
life is spent in the sleeping-room. 
As one lady says, “Sleep is so much deeper and more 
perfect when there is plenty of fresh air in the room at 
night.” The clothing worn during the day may always 
be placed at night where fresh air will find it; and the 
same with that worn at night. During the day fresh 
If the rule of fresh 
air for the clothing as well as for the room is followed, 


air will thoroughly permeate it. 


there will be even greater gain in the important matters 

of quieter nerves and brighter faces. —Christian Work. 
ooo 

Baby’s Care. 


When a woman becomes the possessor of one of these 
atoms of humanity, she is usually willing to devote a 
great deal of time and loving, intelligent care to it; and 
as mothers are always anxious to profit by the experience 
of others, I will tell of a few things I learned while 
caring for my own little ones. 

Do not imagine you must hold your baby all the time 
that he is awake. Put a quilt or a rug on the floor, and 
let him lie on it where he will have plenty of room to 


stretch his limbs and kiek. He will soon show that he 


enjoys it. ‘Teach him to take his sleep regularly, and, 
as far as possible, keep him from being disturbed at that 
time. <A great deal of sleep is necessary for children. 
Bathe him regularly every day. The room should always 


be warm, and the water lukewarm. Dry him with a soft 


this is done just before time for his nap, he will enjoy 


a long, refreshing sleep, and wake up cheerful and 
happy. If the child is very delicate, an oil bath will 
be beneficial. 

Feeding the baby is of course the most important 
thing. If for any reason a mother does not nurse her 
child, she will find lactated food an excellent substitute. 
[raised my own children upon it and never saw healthier, 
better babies than they were. Have at least two bottles 
and rubber nipples, so that one may be washed and air- 
ing while the other is in use. To clean them, wash in 
warm water and soda, in the proportion of one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda to one pint of water, then rinse in clear 
water. He should be fed regularly, gradually increasing 
After he has passed 


the seventh month, a little well cooked rice, oatmeal or 


the quantity as he grows older. 


barley gruel, or wheat bread soaked in milk, may be 
Salt should be 


After 


he is a year old, if in perfect health, with no tende 


given in addition to the lactated food. 
added to all food, and a little sugar to the gru 


to diarrhcea, a little of the soft part of a baked apple, a 
few ripe berries, or the juice of a few ripe grapes W ill be 
beneficial. A careful mother ean soon tell what food 
agrees with her child, and govern his diet accordingly. 
Give him a drink of water every few hours, especially 
if his gums are swollen and feverish. 

as the 


Keep the little one in the open air as much 
weather will permit. Pure air and sunshine are abso- 
lutely essential toachild’s well being.—Clara Hammond. 

ooo 
Table Teaching for Baby. 

A father (whose many olive branches do such credit 
to early training as to render him authority that 
Talk, that 
when a child can eat at the family table in a civilized 
half educated. While 


direction, (says a writer in Table declares 


manner, he regards it as this 
important point is so practical and simple that it is 
It demands 
usehold 


meal 


worthy thoughtful consideration at least, 
that as soon as the youngest member of the ho 
is allowed to feed itself, it should appear at one 
each day, and this preferably breakfast or luncheon, to 
avoid the emergency of guests. His judgment banishes 
the spoon as a hindrance to neatness, and substitutes 
from the first the little fork and the silver * push,” a 
late and great convenience of baby service. The food 
is carefully cut and placed ona pretty, delicate plate 
before the tot, who soon learns to carry the dainty 
morsels to its rosy mouth with great ease and certainty. 
After a few trials, any failure in this, either from frolic 


or carelessness, means instant exile to the nursery. 
The use of the silver cup with handle is taught in the 
same manner, and also the utility of the mapkin at 


A baby treated with this ceremony soon 


and 


meals, ete. 
feels the dignity and importance of its position, 


behaves accordingly. 
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See PO towel, and rub his body until it is warm all over. If 


Ne 


Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything-’’ 


Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Hidden Power. 


As the light reveals such marvels 
by its beams themselves unseen, 

So does Christ reveal His presence, 
Shining from the lives of men ; 

As the Tree of Life Eternal 

Far and wide its branches spreads, 
With each century growing broader, 
Fruit with leaves of healing sheds. 


Seeds in lands remote are scattered, 
Springing fair in every clime; 
Banyan groves from single plantlets, 
Waving in perennial prime. 

In the bell the chimes lie slumbering 
Till the touch that bids them wake, 
When the distant echoes waiting 
Into joyous music break. 


Thus the Lord of Life is working, 
Thus we labor with our Lord, 
Oft in silence, long in darkness, 
Till He speaks His wondrous word, 
Then the gates of morn are opened, 
Glows the earth with sunrise gold, 
We behold a waving harvest, 
Riches of the years unfold. 


Original in Good HOUSEKEEPING, 
The Citadal of Sin. 

Rey. John Jones mounted his pulpit steps, that Sun- 
day morning, with the feeling of a commanding general 
mounting his charger, to lead an invincible army. 

«This is the day that will make my reputation,” he 
had said to himself, once and again, as he had carried 
on the preparations for the day’s services. « This is 
my first great practical sermon; it will be a splendid 
shot, straight into the citadel of sin.” 

Mr. Jones was human, but not more so than many other 
very good and excellent members of his own profession 
—as well as of others. It was not from vain feelings 
that he felicitated himself on what he expected that 
day to accomplish. He was a young clergyman, with 


an abundance of physical power, and a great sense of 


consecration to the work of the Master. Te had read 
over and over his carefully prepared sermon, and at 
each reading, as slight amendments were made in the 
text, he had become more and more impressed with the 
power of his initial discourse. He had planned to hold 
the attention of his audience from the opening lines, 
in Which he would picture before them «the trail of the 
serpent,” and to make that, in his own semi-military 
phrase, the first shot in a bombardment which should 
shake «the very citadel of sin.” 

All of his work, heretofore, in the little parish over 
which he was now settled, had been of a preliminary 
nature. He had «ecandidated,” and the chaning mar 
ner in which he had delivered some of the best of the 
essays carefully prepared during his university studies, 
had secured for him a unanimous call to the vacant 
pastorship. There had been a Sunday or two since, but 
these had been devoted to formal services, without 
opportunity to make a special display of his mettle 

The sermon upon which his hopes were so highly 
grounded was a fierce and uncompromising attack wpon 


ereeds 


le popular vices and sins of the day. Lust, ¢ 


falsehood, intemperance these and others came in fora 
scathing arraignment. Ilis rhetoric was admirable: hi, 
elocutionary powers were at their best. and did mag- 
uificent service; his word-painting was powerful; and 
back of all there was the courageous soul of an earnest 
young man. In that plain church the enormity and 
sinfulness of modern wickedness had never before been 
so unsparingly pictured, with its tinsel and glamour all 
stripped away and its hatefulness shown to the gaze of 
a righteous people. And when the young parson asked 
for the divine blessing to rest upon the words which had 
been spoken, his individual satisfaction was deeper than 
he had ever before exper enced. 

But, somehow, there was not the kind of response 
from his people that Mr. Jones had expected. The 
usual number came forward to meet and shake the hand 
of their pastor, and one or two spoke casually of their 
enjoyment of the sermon; but very much as usual the 
people made their way homeward, chatting together as 


vas their custom. Had he been near the several groups, 
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the preacher might have heard a score of observations, 
running something like this: 

* He's a smart preacher and no mistake!” 

«He knows how-to put words together.” 

«Seems as though he knowed a’most too much about 
the sins of the world for so young a man!” 

As he walked along, passing others or being passed 
by them, as it chanced, a consciousness began to dawn 
upon Mr. Jones that the effect of his sermon had not 
been all that he anticipated. 

«* Perhaps they will require time to digest and realize.” 
he mused. «I doubt if they have been accustomed to 
such powerful discourses.” 

Just in advance, along the roadway, walked a poor 
She had 


suffered deeply from the wrong doings of others; he 


woman, something of whose history he knew. 


would get her opinion of his masterpiece. 
Well, 


after exchanging the greetings of the day, “what did 


Mrs. Rand,” he asked, in a careless manner, 
you think of my sermon? I like to have opinions and 
suggestions from my parishioners, you know.” 

The weary eyes, which had looked upon so many 
years of wearing sorrow, were raised from the dust of 
the earth, upon which they had been gazing, and turned 
full upon the beaming opties of the young preacher. 

You gave us a fine sermon, must admit,” replied a 
weak and trembling voice, which grew stronger and 
firmer as the speaker proceeded. © But if you were to 


shouldn’t care to 


preach one for me—just for me 
have you tell me how bad the devil is—I know that— 
Tell me 


with great 


well enough. Tell me how good the Lord is! 


of the goodness of God!” she repeated 
earnestness. “T shall meet him face to face pretty soon 
—it won't be long now—and I want to become as well 
acquainted as Lean. ‘Tell me that if you ean.” 

«Tis loving kindness—Ilis tender mercies are over 
all His works!” 


but as he looked into the wrinkled face of his parish- 


That was all that Mr. Jones could say, 


joner, and bade her good-by as their ways parted, it 
seemed to liim that those few words had supplanted and 
overshadowed his great preachment of the morning. 

That evening he sat long beside his window, gazing 
forth into the illimitable depths of the firmament. And 
as he gazed a change came over the purpose of his life. 
When at length he sought his pillow, still to think, but 
not to sleep for many long hours—his notebook bore a 
* The Citadel of 
but in its place these lines 


conspicuous and important erasure. 
Sin” was no longer there; 


were written: “God is Love—lIlis merey endureth 
forever!” 
—J ames Bowe ne 


ooo 


The firmest friendships have been formed in mutual 
adversity, as iron is the most strongly united by the 
fiercest flame.—Colton. 

There is a healthful hardiness about real dignity that 
never dreads contact and communion with others, how- 
ever humble.—Washington Irving. 
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Good-By.” 
Good-by, good-by, it is the sweetest blessing 
That falls from mortal lips on mortal ear. 
The weakness of our human love confessing, 
The promise that a love more strong is near— 
May God be with you! 
Why do we say it when the tears are starting? 
Why must a word so sweet bring only pain? 
Our love seems all sufficient till the parting— 
And then we feel it impotent and vain— 
May God be with you! 
setter than earthly presence, e’en the dearest, 
Is the great blessings that our partings bring; 
For in the loneliest moments God is nearest, 
And from our sorrows heaveuly comforts spring, 
If God be with you. 
Good-by, good-by, with the latest breath we say it, 
A legacy of hope, and faith and love; 
Parting must come, we cannot long delay it, 
But, one in Him, we hope to meet above, 
If God be with us. 
Good-by—’ tis all we have for one another. 
Our love more strong than death is helpless still‘ 
For none can take the burden from his brother, 
Or shield, except by prayer, from any ill— 
May God be with you! 


Blighting Words. 


If the merely idle word is one day to be accounted 


—J. Boom 


for and judged, what of the untrue, impure, the profane, 
the malignant and cruel words with which this earthly air 
is continually charged? Only a movement of the lips, 
a moment’s stirring of the air, and all is silent, as 
though the word had never been spoken; yet a fellow- 
creature’s happiness has been blighted; a heavy burden has 
been made still heavier to bear; a heart has been robbed 
of its guilelessness and trust ; the seed has been sown of a 
career that ends in ruin and death. Those words are 
not dead. Though they seem to be buried in everlast- 
ing oblivion, yet, when the judgment throne is set and 
earth’s myriads are gathered together to be by their 
words justified or by their words condemned, they will re- 
turn with solemn, reverberating echo out of the darkness 
of the past, and fall with dismay and shame on the 
ears of those who spoke them. And those words— 
faithful, pure, benign—passing to and fro among men 
like white-winged angels, carrying messages of love and 
hope and healing from heaven; words almost divine in 
their ennobling influence, helping us ever onward and 
upward along life’s journey—those, too, will awake 
from their sacred slumber, and amid the grateful mur- 
mur of the multitudes whom they have gladdened, 
comforted and saved, their blessed sound will be heard 
on earth once more. 

No man or woman of the humblest sort can really be 
strong, gentle and pure and good, without the world being 
better for it, without somebody being helped and com- 
forted by the very existence of that goodness.—Phillips 
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Sweet Flowers of Memory. 


Only a beautiful memory 
Floating out of the past. 
Souuds of forgotten music, 
Too sweet, too rare, to last. 


Only the odor of violets, 

The fragrance of withered leaves; 
Wreaths, that memory twines us 
From buds that our fancy weaves. 


Only sweet flowers of memory, 

That once was a living thing, 
Covering our hearts with the foliage, 
As dark, tender ivy will cling. 


Only a face that is dreaming, 
Under the daisied sod, 

While above is living the memory, 
The anguish of kissing the rod. 


Only the sweet, sweet thinking, 
The living it over again, 
Gleams of a past time’s pleasure 
That lessens a present pain. 


“But on St. John’s mysterious night, 
Sacred to many a wizard spell, 
The hour when first to human sight 

Confest, the mystic fernseed fell.’ 


ooo 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Ferns and Fernseed. 

The seeds of many varieties of ferns are hidden 
under the margins of the leaves, and in ancient times 
it was believed that the fern bore no seed, but after- 
ward it was thought that only upon St. John’s eve, 
and at the moment of the saint’s birth, was the fern- 
seed visible to man. He who could at that hour obtain 
some of the mysterious seed, would become—accord- 
ing to the old superstition—invisible. 

Shakespeare says: “ We have the receipt of fernseed ; 


we walk invisible.” Other old poets have alluded to 
the belief. 

The botanist of the present. time, however, knows 
that the fernseed, though minute, is visible at any time 
during its season to anyone who may look for it. The 
spore cases, at least, are visible to the naked eye, and 
the spores may be viewed with a microscope. The dif- 
ferent ways in which the sori, or heaps of spore-cases, are 
arranged, is interesting to note. 

One of the most common modes of arrangement is the 
round fruit dot on the back of the frond, as in Poly- 
podium vulgare, which is a common evergreen fern 
growing on rocks. 


In Aspidium marginale, one of the shield ferns, so 
called from the shield-shaped indusium, the fruit dots 
are arranged regularly along the margins of the pin- 
nules. 

In A. acrostichoides, the Christmas fern, the upper 
pinnules of the fertile fronds are contracted, and bear 
the seeds. These ferns may be found in winter when 
the snow is not deep, and look very bright and pretty 
in early spring. If placed in water they will keep fresh 
along time. Our beautiful maidenhair fern, Adjentiwn 
pedatum, has a different method of concealing its seeds. 
The edges of the lobes are reflexed to form an indusium. 

The Asplenium, or spleenwort, has oblong or linear 
fruit dots fixed along the veins on the back of each 
frond. One of the small varieties, 4. Trichomanes. is a 
graceful little fern, growing in tufts under shaded cliffs. 
The fronds are from three to eight inches long, simply 
pinnate, the stipes dark and shining like those of the 
maidenhair. 

Osmunda cinnamomea, the cinnamon fern, one of our 
most common large ferns, has the fertile fronds separate 
from the leafy, sterile ones. 

A common fern, which makes the air sweet when cut, 
or touched by the first frosts, is Dicksonia pilosiuscula, 
with minute fruit dots. 

Onoclea sensibilis, the sensitive fern, although unsym- 
metrical, and so common that it is seldom noticed, has 
curiously net-veined leaves, sometimes quite pretty, al- 
though the species is variable. 

Prof. Lindley estimates that a single frond of the 
hart’s-tongue, Scolopendrium, which is a small fern, will 
produce 18,000,000 spores or seeds.“ If all should grow 
they would in a few years cover the whole continent.” 
Many of our native ferns produce seeds in greater 
abundance than the hart’s-tongue. . 

In studying botany, do not neglect the ferns, for they 
comprise an interesting family and are not difficult of 
analysis. Gray’s Lessons and Manual of Botany is a 
good aid to the study of ferns as well as flowers. 

Many of our native ferns are deserving of cultivation, 
as well as the foreign varieties. The maidenhair is a 
beautiful variety for the fernery, as is the little spleen- 
wort, A. Trichomanes, among otherwoodland ferns. 


ooo 


A Beautiful Bedding Plant. 

The Madagascar periwinkle is one of the most pleus- 
ing as well as most showy flowering plants in our 
gardens. It is, or may be had, in bloom from June un- 
til November, not a plant with an occasional flower, 
but covered with blossoms at all times, and these so in 
harmony with the foliage that none is more beautiful 
for parlor or table decoration. It has no insect enemy, 
and will thrive in almost any soil or situation. If shaded 
from the noonday sun, it will appear in perfection; 
in the most sunny situations it will thrive vigorously ; 
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but its flowers at mid-day, during the, hottest of the 
season, will feel the effect of the sun. 

Ease of cultivation is one strong point in its favor. 
Seeds sown in January in pot in the house, or in the 
greenhouse, will produce plants that will flower in June, 
and continue to do so until killed by frost. Quite con- 
trary to most flowering plants, its seedlings come true 
to the types of pure white, crimson, or white with a 
crimson eye. The plants will average two feet in 
height, and when planted eighteen inches apart each 
way will completely cover the ground. In cultivation, 
the better plan is to take up the plants upon the ap- 
proach of frost and store them in boxes of sand ina 
warm cellar during winter. Let the sand become nearly 
dry, so that growth will not be stimulated, and after 
cutting back in spring to the leading stems, plant out 
after all danger from frost is passed and they will come 
into flower much sooner than the plants grown from 
seeds, and continue to bloom the entire season.—New 
England Homestead. 


The Sleep of Plants. 

The slee p ofplants is so conspicuous a phenomenon 
that it excited discussion and speculation as early as 
the time of Pliny, and many explanations were given, 
which science has since disproved. The dropping of 
the leaves was attributed hy some botanists to an aver- 
sion to moisture, a theory that had to be abandoned 
when such movements were made on cloudless days and 
dewless nights. The clover tribe, which always close 
their leaves at night, revel in rain; and nasturtiums 
will go through a day of tempestuous weather without 
showing any inclination to change their position. 
Linnzus was the first to give to the subject special 
study and scientific research. While watching the prog- 
ress of some plants of lotus, he began that series of 
observations upon which his great work, «Sleep of 
Plants,” 
are determined by temperature and the daily alterna- 


is based. He found that nocturnal changes 
tions of light and darkness; movement is not actually 
caused by darkness, but by the differences in the amount 
of light the plant receives during the night and day. 


Many plants, notably the nasturtium, unless brilliantly 
If two 
plants were brought into the center of a room, one from 


illuminated in the day, will not sleep at night. 


the open air and the other from a dark corner, the 
neutral light which would cause the former to drop its 
leaves would act as a stimulant upon the latter. , 
ooo 

An Anomalous Flower. 

The field daisy is an anomaly in the American flora. 
Formerly it was the most despised and detested of all 
noxious weeds. We say noxious, because it was the 
abhorrence, and often the despair, of the farmer. His 
name for it was white weed, when, from a certain legend 
connected with it, it was not something worse. It was 


tenacious of its place in the soil, when it once obtained 
a place there, beyond any other nuisance of the grass 
field. 


productive earth; the daisy took its place everywhere. 


The sorrel only found lodgment in the poorer 


It affected the rich soil more than the barren regions; 
Farmers’ 
boys used to be sent through the fields to pull it up. 
They found it clinging with a persistence that defied 


it would spread and would not be uprooted. 


their efforts in most cases, and when they thought they 
had killed it a new crop was sure to come to the funeral. 
Ploughing did little good. If it did not still stay in 
the furrows it would find its way out in the manure 
next year, and uprear its saucy head more fresh and 
blooming than ever. The worst of it all was that it 
was always beautiful. The esthetic sense is not greatly 
developed in the average farmer, and when it conflicts 
with his profits it is never anywhere. He could not see 
its beauties, and in earlier days almost everyone else 
But of late the beauty of the daisy has 
been too much for the sense of utility. 


was with him. 
It has become a 
fashionable flower. Its plenty no longer precludes it 
from this distinction. Maidens go into eestasies over it, 
as Oscar Wilde not long since bowed down in adoration 
While it is but the worst of weeds 


in one quarter, it is enshrined in another. 


to the sunflower. 
Here is, in- 
deed, an anomaly, and it seems in a fair way to be 
continued. Fashion has put its stamp on the flower to 
stay, while those to whom it is a nuisance will still re- 
gard it only as to the grass field what the cankerworm 
It is a pity that 
this pestiferous work should all be done with a face of 


or the caterpillar is to the orchard. 


such smiling beauty.—Boston Herald. 
ooo 
Plant Irritability. 

A little plant, the ivy-leave | toadflax, found covering 
limestone walls, with tufts of bright green foliage and 
purple flowers, affords an interesting instance of plant 
irritability. When in blossom, the long flower stalks of 
the plant turn outward and carry the flowers from 
underneath the leaves, in order that they may secure 
the visits of insects, which are necessary for their fer- 
tilization. The stalk of the seed vessel is, fortunately 
for the welfare of the plant, an irritable structure. 
When flowering is over it no longer seeks the place 
which is most strongly lighted, but carries the ripening 
fruit behind the leaves into a little cranny of the wall. 
Here the seed vessel bursts and discharges its contents, 
not among coarser weeds, where its growth would be 
inevitably checked, but upon the soil which has collected 
in the cranny. Young seedlings soon make their ap- 
pearance, and, as a result of this flourishing start in 
life, the ivy-leaved toadflax is usually found abundantly 
in districts where it is found at all. Here we have a 
flower stalk responding to the stimulus of light, and a 
reversal of the influence at different periods of develop- 
ment enabling the plant to accommodate itself to its 
environment. 
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Use of Potatoes. 


Old potatoes should never be pared before cooking. 


The most nutritious portion’ of the potato lies imme- 
diately under the skin, and this is generally all pared 
away. A small slice should first be cut from each end ; 
this lets the water out, and the potatoes are then put 
into cold water and allowed to heat slowly. They should 
boil as slowly as possible until done. There are a 
variety of ways of warming over cold potatoes, and 
nearly all good and economical. Never throw away a 
cold potato, but eut it in thin slices and lay it in a bowl, 
with a few slices of onions, a little pepper, salt and 
vinegar, a teaspoonful of oil, and you have a relishing 
salad for lunch. The best way to cook sweet potatoes 
is to chip off a piece of each end and roast in the oven. 
They should never be boiled; they are very nice stewed. 
Tf any are left over, they make a nice breakfast dish if 
sliced lengthwise and fried on the griddle. 


Liquorice. 


The liquorice plant has a classical home, growing on 
the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates. These rivers, 
in the part where the root is found, flow through flat 
treeless prairies of uncultivated and nearly uninhabited 
land. For three months of the year hot winds blow, 
and the temperature reaches 104 degrees. For six 
months the climate is moderate and salubrious, and for 
three months bleak and wintry, the thermometer going 
down to 30 degrees at night. The liquorice plant is a 
small shrub, with light foliage, growing to about three 
feet high. Where its root can reach the water it grows 
without any cultivation. No lands are leased for the 
purpose, and no objection is made to its being culti- 
vated. It is found in abundance from Ctesiphon, ten 
miles frem Bagdad, down to Kut-ul-Anara, halfway 
between Bussorah and Bagdad. It grows on red earth 
soil, and also on light, almost sandy soil, where the 
wood is best, provided it has plenty of water, and the 
ground is not more than fifty yards from the water. 

Only one firm works it in Bagdad, and it is well known 
that the business is a prosperous one. The wood, after 
being once dug up and cut, grows again better afterward. 
The time of collecting is, generally speaking, during the 
winter, but it is possible all the year round. The root 


when dug is full of water, and must be allowed to dry, 
a process which takes the best part of a year, especially 
in hot weather. It is then sawed or cut into small 
pieces six inches to a foot long. The good and sound 
pieces are kept, and the rotten ones are used for fire- 
wood. It is then shipped in native river boats to 
Bussorah, whence it is shipped in pressed bales to 
Londons and again from there to America, where it is 
used largely in the manufacture of tobacco. The trade 
is capable of expansion. The demand in America is 
great, and shipments are easily disposed of. After sort- 
ing there still remains some useless wood in the bales 
perhaps seven per cent. The cost of a ton of the root 
delivered at London is said not to exceed 820, so that 
there is a large profit for those engaged in the trade. 

ooo 

Camphor. 

Camphor is a Formosan product, being made from the 
camphor tree, of which immense forests cover many of 
the lower ranges of hills in the island, extending up the 
lower slopes of the mountains. A recent consular report 
gives these interesting details of the method now em- 
ployed for extracting the camphor : 

A tree is selected by an expert, who serapes into the 
trunk in different places with an instrument resembling 
arake, for the purpose of ascertaining if it contains 
sufficient camphor to repay the cost of extraction. 
Trees less than fifty years old do not produee camphor 
in paying quantities, and the yield varies considerably 
in individual trees. Sometimes one side only of a tree 
contains sufficient camphor to make extraction profit- 
able, and in this case, that side alone is attacked. The 
trunk is scraped as high as the workman can conveniently 
erach, and the scrapings are pounded and boiled with 
water in an iron vessel, over which an earthenware jar, 
made especially for the purpose, is inverted. The 
camphor condenses on the inner surface of the jar, and 
is removed from time to time. The root of the tree 
and the trunk, for some eight feet up, contain the great- 
est quantity of camphor. If the serapings of the trunk 
yield well, the chipping is continued until the tree falls. 
The roots are then grubbed up and the camphor from 
them extracted. If the scrapings are not sufficiently 
productive, the tree is abandoned and work is com- 
menced on another. No effort is made to extract the 
camphor from the fallen trunk or from the branches. 
In some cases the trunk, however, is sawed into lumber, 
but this depends on the locality where the tree is grow- 
ing. In many districts, owing to the want of roads, 
the timber would not pay the cost of its transport. It 
is impossible to imagine a more wasteful method, and 
it is fortunate that these camphor forests extend over 
a large part of the island. Ten of the iron pots in 
their accompanying jars make up what is called a “set,” 
and are worked by four men. One set will produce 
about sixty-five pounds in ten days, but this yield is 
reached only under the most favorable conditions. 
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Peppercorns. 


Tt may not be generally known that white and black 
pepper are the same article, except that in the former 
case, the kernel has been « skinned,” or deprived of its 
outer coating. ‘The berries of the Piper nigrum are 
gathered as they begin to turn red, and when dry they 
form the ordinary black pepper, while white pepper is the 
same berries deprived of their pulp, or sometimes by 
What is known 
as long pepper is the berry of the Piper longum ; it is less 


blanching the outer layer of the berry. 


powerful than the former, though a considerable arti- 
cle of commerce. 


ancients and sometimes even made a medium of ex- 


Pepper was greatly prized by the 
change. The plant itself is a stout shrub, trailing or 
rooting at the ends, or rooting at the joints or climbing 
on trees. 
ing large ovate leaves and flowers and berries in spikes. 


The stems grow to a length of 20 feet, bear- 


It is a native of forests in India, and is everywhere cul- 


tivated in hot, damp, tropical countries. Sumatra pro- 


duces the commonest and cheapest qualities, the heavier - 


kinds of which are called « shot ” pepper. 

The term “ peppercorn ”’ is frequently heard in Eng- 
land, but the average grocer of the United States would 
hardly know that plain pepper was meant, should one 
of his customers ask for peppercorns. 

In olden times grocers were called pepperers, and 
they formed an important part in the community, when 
much of the food was salted meat, and pepper was in 
great request as a seasoner. 

There is a dish called pepper-pot made of tripe 
shredded and stewed, to the liquor of which small balls 
of dough are added, together with a high seasoning of 
pepper. 


The Castor Oil Plant. 
A generation or two ago the average child heard the 
But 


this has been largely changed by modern practice, other 


name of “Castor oil” only with dread or disgust. 


and more palatable if not more efficacious articles 
taking its place as a remedial agent. The plant pro- 
ducing the castor bean is now found growing in most 
of the warmer parts of the earth. In tropical countries 
it sometimes attains a height of 40 feet, but in the 
more temperate regions it is much smaller, seldom 
attaining more than 12 feet in height, and often not 
The leaves are alternate, 


more than five or six feet. 


and arranged on long stalks. Thé castor oil plant grows 
in almost any kind of land in the tropical regions, 
though it naturally grows best in a light, sandy loam. 
It is not an exhausting plant. In India the seed is 
Tn cooler districts it is 
not sown until the middle of October. Into the shallow 
rows that are marked on the land five feet apart two 
seeds are dropped at distances of five feet and covered 
with two inches of soil. At this rate it takes 3484 
seeds to plant an acre. 


sown in August or September. 
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The yield of castor oil seed per acre will be from 15 
to 25 bushels. A bushel of good seeds will yield with 
a hydraulic press two gallons and three pints of oil, 
With an ordinary screw press the yield per bushel will 
be about two gallons. In addition to its medicinal 
uses castor oil is used in India for burning in lamps or 
for soap making. It is also extensively used all over 
the world for the lubrication of machinery, and it holds 


a high place for many technical purposes. 
ooo 
Sturgeon’s Eggs. 

The most valuable portion of a sturgeon is the roe, 
which, properly treated, furnishes an epicurean delicacy. 
An average sturgeon weighs about two hundred pounds 
and will contain from one to two buckets of black stur- 
When in a bucket they look much like com- 
mon tower shot. 


geon eggs. 
This roe is rubbed through a sieve. 
In this manner it is separated and cleansed from the skin 
and ligaments. It is then salted down and made into 
a pickle. The roe is carefully worked by hand until it 


is perfectly clean, and each egg separated. The next 
movement is to place it in sieves, where it is allowed to 
and 


placed in kegs and ready to ship to Germany and 


drain and settle for hours. It is then resalted 


Russia. This keg of caviare is worth $35. The foreign 
purveyors repack it. They add some foreign caviare 
and seasoning, and send it back in small cans, that 
sell at retail for fifty cents. 

In Russia this relish is considered very dainty, and 
no genteel luncheon is served without it. In Germany 
it is a cafe dish, and found everywhere. ‘The Americans 
are very slowly acquiring a taste for it. In this country 
it is used mostly by the foreign residents, and is par- 
The 


demand for caviare is growing, and on this account the 


ticularly palatable as a spread for sandwiches. 


sturgeon-fishing industry is becoming more important. 


BITS AND BITES. 


Some of the petrified wood found in Arizona, it is 
aid, is so hard that steel tools will not work it, the, 
petrifications being only three degrees less in hardness 
than the diamond. 

The four equal arms of the Greek cross symbolize 
the gospel preached in the four quarters of the world. 

Over four million cases of tomatoes were marketed 
during the past year in United States and Canada. Mary- 
land alone furnished one and one-half millions. 

Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty and of 
ease, and the sister of temperance, of cheerfulness and 
of health.—_ New York Ledger. 

Coal tar, when used for dyes, yields sixteen shades of 
blue, the same number of yellow tints, twelve of orange, 
nine of violet, and numerous other colors and shades. 

An exchange remarks that as soon as the nights are 
cool enough to sleep people sit up to play whist. 
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Fruit Sherbets. 


There is no form in whieh ices are more palatable or 


healthful than in the form of sherbet. This is made of 
fruit juice, sugar and water. The simplest sherbet is 
made by mixing the sugar, water and fruit juice together. 
A richer and smoother ice is obtained by boiling the sugar 
and water together, then adding the fruit juice, and, 
when the mixture is cool, freezing it. It takes nearly 
twice as long to freeze the preparation made in this way 
as when made with the uncooked mixture. 

Sherbets are usually served at the end of a dinner, 
but thes are sometimes served before the game. 

Currant Sherbet.—Put a pint of sugar into a quartof 
boiling water and boil for an hour, and then add a pint 
of currant juice and the juice of two lemons. When 
cold freeze. 

Raspberry Sherbet.—Mixed together one pint of rasp- 
berry juice and the juice of two lemons. Let this mix- 
ture stand for one hour, then add one quart of water and 
a pint of sugar, strain and freeze; or, the sugar and 
water may be boiled together for 20 minutes, the strain- 
ed juice added to this, and when the preparation is cold 
it may be frozen, 

Pineapple Sherbet.—One good size pineapple chopped 
fine, add a quart of water, make very sweet and freeze. 

Blackberry Sherbet.—Take three quarts of black- 
berries, one quart of water, one pint of sugar and 
the juice of four lemons. Mash the fruit and sugar 
together and let the mixture stand for one hour. Then 
add the water and place it on the fire. Cook for 20 
minutes atter the liquid bewins to boil. At the end of 
that time strain and cool, and when cool freeze. 

ooo 
Difference in Cereals. 

The chief difference in barley flour, as compared with 
wheat, is not in the amount of the albuminoid bodies, 
but in their character. If you take barley flour and 
knead it with water, as one often does with wheat flour, 
you would, after washing for some time, find that there 
was a very sinall quantity of this erude gluten left, and 
that barley flour would be a very inappropriate material 
to form a good loaf with. Barley flour has been used for 
ages, but if anyone has been in the habit of eating bar- 
ley bread, he will find it is a heavy, sticky, doughy sort 
of mass. It is more like wheat treated by the boiling 
process than by the oven process. 

Rye flour, very rich in the total quantities of albumi 
noids, is so deficient in crude gluten that when it is 
kneaded with water there is practically nothing left, 


the whole of it passing away along with the starch ; not 


that it is soluble, but it is not coherent, and therefore 


characteristic of wheat, under the same conditions. 

Precisely the same may be said of oat flour. Oat 
flour fermented with yeast in the ordinary way is a 
heavy mass, and practically the same may be said of 
maize. Now rye flour is very much used in the North 
of Europe for the purpose of making bread; and it is 
with rye flour chiefly that the leaven process is employed ; 
and those who have traveled in the northern parts of 
Europe will remember perfectly well the dark kind of 
bread that rye fermented by leaven gives. To a great 
extent the same remarks as to the want of cobering 
elastic gluten would apply to oats, or barley, or any 
other cereal than wheat. Wheat then is pre-eminently 
fitted for the Purpose of making bread Ivy the fermen- 
tation process, since it is so rich in this tough, elastic 
gluten, which holds in the earbonie acid, and enables 
one to have a light, wrated bread. 

Virginia Hams. 

The splendid quality of « genuine” Virginia hams is 
well known and freely recognized. The manner in 
which this excellence is attained has pleasing discussion 
by a Virginian writing to one of the leading agricul- 
tural journals. «There is, in fact,” the writer says, “a 
delicacy of flavor in a ham cured after the old) Virginia 
method that is not found in bacon raised and cured 
elsewhere. This is partly due to the feeding of 
the hog. The hogs of the western pork raisers are 
fed with a view to producing a great mass of flesh, for 
every pound adds to the profit of the pork dealer, but in 
Virginia, where we are merely raising for our own 
households, we aim for quality rather than quantity. 
We do not aim to have enormously large, fat hogs, 
knowing that they will not be delicately flavored, but 
are satisfied to have them weigh about 150 pounds. 
We let them run out in the pastures and graze, or 
range the woods and live on mast until about six weeks 
before killing time, then fattened on corn. 

«After the pigs have been killed and cut up, we cure 
the ham as follows: First, rub a teaspoonful of pul 
verized saltpeter on each ham, to give it a red color, 
then rub it thoroughly with salt, and lastly with a 
mixture of molasses, brown sugar, and black pepper. 
The same flavoring may also be applied to jowls if 
desired. Pack the hams away, with the skin side down, 
leaving them in the bulk from four to six weeks, accord- 
ing to the weather, as it takes the saltpeter a longer 
time to strike in when the weather is cold. In old 
times, when they were unpacked the hams were always 
put in the smokehouse and smoked about six weeks 
by a slow, smouldering fire made of greeen hickory 
chips. About April 1 the smoking was completed, and 
then there were two ways of proceeding ;—either to leave 
the meat hanging, or to pack it away again in hickory 
ashes carefully saved during the process of smoking. 
The latter plan was doubtless the best and safest. 
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Recreations in Botany. 
By Caroline A 


Harper & 


Creevey. 


York: 


RkCREATIONS IN Borany. 
trated. Cloth, lomo. 210 pages. 
Brothers, 


New 


While the above work was first published some few 


vears ago, its charm and diction make it a 


erace ol 
Valuable companion and a charming instruetor. whose 


Importance will be realized afresh now that so mueh 


attention is being viven to the study of nature and her 


nanny forms of vegetable life and beauty. [ts object. to 


quote the words of the author. is seientitie 
treatise on botany, but to show how comparatively sim- 
and what know 


deal 


inner amusement, that the pursuit of 


ple and it Is, a plea ure it is, te 


something a ereat about plants.” It is as a 


recreation, as a 
irnestly Phere are 


botany is hore 


than sixty illustrations. which are not only very nicely 
executed, but are especially valuable from the perfect 


Then 


a complete system oof arrangement of the sev- 


in they a text. 


e adapted to the 
there is 
eral families to which attention is given, with compre 
hensive index anda glossary of botanieal terms which 


taken to all parts of the earth, and is shown the rarer 


the lay reader will tind quite helpful. reader is 


as well as the moore thines, being told about 


them in an ea eracetul, but none the less coueise and 


comprehensive text, which beeomes in no case technic 


ally setentitie 


The Story of Rob Roy. 


Walter Seott. Condensed 
DD. Parris 
York: Appleton & Co, 


tons’ Llome Read 


By Sit 
Reading, bey 


New 


one of the popular 


or Ron Roy 
for cored 
Cloth, lime: 


This is 


School 


1 eents 


ing Books” series. and undertakes to present in a con- 


Walter 


The 


densed and attractive form the substance of Sit 


Scott's charming novel of the above name. 
Harris, hame is a sutheient in- 


is eclited hy whose 


dorsement of 


any volume to which it may be attached. 
Regarding the work in question, Prof. Harris says: + It 
has been found possible to condense the Waverley 


novels omitting all lenethy deseriptions of scenery, 


historical disquisitions on the tifmes, and a few 


passages 


ot dialowue that lo contribute 


directly to the progress of the story. or throw light upon 


the character of the persons who enter upon the seene, 
It is believed that by this method the interest is pre 


served intact, and that after a vear’s interval the Story 


in its unabridged form may be read with as lively interest 


as the youth will feel in reading this version.” 


purpose seems to have been very satisfactorily earried 


out, and the youth of our land, or of any land, may well 
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The 


July 


in this series. 
healthful, and 


fiction 


read the works which are being presented 
The Waverley novels are pure, strong, 


The 
swept them from their firm hold upon the popular 


valuable. vreat wave of modern has not 


regard. 


News from the Birds. 


FROM THE 
tons 


Binps. By Leander S. Keyser. Apple- 
Hlome Reading Books Illustrated. Cloth, l6moe, 
HO cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


pages : 
This is 


clouble Purpose. 


avery pleasant little volume, written with a 
The first is suggested by the title, «to 


furnish actual instruetion, to tell some new facts about 


bird life that have not yet been recited—that is, to give 
alittle: bird snews. The second purpose is inspira- 
tion —the reeital of sueh incidents «as will spur the 
reader to go out into the woods and fields and study the 
birds in their native haunts.” The author remarks 
that he would mot feel in the least slighted if the 


reader should lay the book aside and dash out into the 
fields amd woods to study the birds in their native 
haunts: but there is no probability that this will be 
done until the book is finished, as the style is pleasing 
and the excellent illustrations are the best possible sub- 


stitute for a view of the winged songsters themselves. 


The Animal World. 


\niman Worip. tts Romances and Realities \ 
reading book of Zoology. Compiled and edited by 
Frank Vineent, M. A., author of \etual Africa,’ : 
lilustrated \ppletons® Reading Books. 
pages: 6Ocents. New York: 


THe 


ete. 
Cloth, 
I>. Appleton & Co. 
Somewhat unique in its make-up, this volume will be 
found none the less entertaining and valuable. It eon- 
‘ists of forty-four articles in prose and verse, earefully 
selected from many notable authors, with sixteen ad- 
irable engravings, showing some of the more remark- 
able birds, beasts and reptiles. The wide Variety of 
the matter selected gives a charm to the volume which 
could scarcely come trom the productions of a single 
writer, however gifted or well informed: and as each 
selection. is complete in itself, the hook is well adapted 
for casual reading, when but a few moments at a time 


may be given to the perusal. 


Harold’s Rambles. 

Nature-Study Readers—IT, by John 
\ppletons’ Llome Reading Books. 

cents. Illustrated. New 


RAMBLES 
W. Troeger, A. M. 
Cloth, l6me, 195 
York: D. 


peices 
\ppleton & Co. 
for children who have 


The book in hand is intended 


been two or school, and is a narrative, 


told i 


three years in 


the first person, in avery taking manner. Being 
intended for young children, it’ takes up a great many 
of the common things, which an observant child would 
waturally notice in short walks, and gives in a stvle 
adapted to tender years such information as a wide- 
awake hoy would be likely to seek. The pietures admir- 
ably supplement the text, and present birds, animals, 


manuals, insects, minerals, plants, grasses, ete. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING ts copy ris hited, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns ere dit 
being given—as they may desire, save the contributions of 
Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espeeially 


reserved to the writer 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HoUskhKEERPING are 
so numerous that we are obliged to deeline tinny that we 
should be glad to consider favorably, could we clo so in justice 
to our business interests. Many of these applications come 
from journals of acknowledged meri in 
their respective fields of effort and usetulie but whieh are 
of no serviee to us in the conduet of EPPING 
We must, therefore, draw the line where mee benefit minty 
acerne to us from exchange, and ean only respond favorably 
to those applications on condition of stoner) 
notices. Marked copies of all publications containing 


of Goop HOUSEKEEPING Should be mailed to this office. 


Contributions. 
Goop HousEKEEPING desires to secure for publication the 
best thoughts of all who join with it in seeking “the higher 
life of the household.” All contributions received will be 


promptly read, and if not available will be at onee returned if 


stamps for that purpose are enclosed, 


No consideration can be given to manuseript ills vibly writte ny 


those rolled tor sending, or requiring t dieal “editing 
Accepted articles are in all eases subject to sueh editorial 


revision as may be deemed wecessary. 


THOUGHTS OF NOBLE THINKERS. 


Every noble activity makes room for itself. — Emerson. 

Be charitable before wealth makes thee covetous. 
Sir T. Brown. 

Those who school others oft) should school them 
selves. Shakespeare. 

He who would influence men must not live so severed 
from them that he eeases to know and understand 
them.—Van Oosterzee. 

Who does the best his cireumstances allow does well, 
acts nobly. Angels could do no more. Young. 

The inheritance of a distinguished and noble name i 
a proud inheritance to him who lives worthily of it. 
Colton. 

Never shrink from doing anything your business calls 
you to do. The man who is above his business may 
one day find his business above him. Drew. 

There is a maxim of unfailing truth, that nobody 
ever pries into another man’s concern but with a design 
to do or to be able to do himea mischief.— South. 

God alone can properly bind up a hleeding heart. 
Joseph Roux. 

The modest virgin, the prudent wife, and the careful 
maiden are much more serviceable in life than petti 
coated philosophers, blustering leroines, or virago 


queens.—Oliver Goldsmith. 


BILL OF FARE. 


lo Make Money ( hhapter vil Ruth Hall 


The Room Is 


The Cateh of the Season Mrederiaqn 

Margherita Orlina Ham 
The Lobster Vrs. Arthur Sta 
Ditine Abroad 


Chinese Dinners and Dinin 


Modern Edueational Ad Tha ft D. Dana 


Pea Parties L. Eugenie Eldridg 


Miss Svlvia’s Leeaey (‘a Crane 
How to Cut pa Chicken Jane Clemmer 
Conserves, Piekles and Sauces Aatherine B. Johnson 
Home Duties and Pleasure 
Mothers and Children 
Sunday Sone and Sermon 
Phe Flower Garden 
ping elect ic 
The Kitehen Table 
Library Leatlets 
Portfolio 
Publisher's Desk 
Poetry. 
Our Flag (Froutispiece) Lidia Baldwin 


My Grandmothers Wheel Helen Whitney Clark 
Mother's Love Sadi 
Nature’s Volume / ard Will Vase 
Phe Village Chureh Ray Laura 


Fugitive Verse, ete. 


Phe Prince and the De Doro Thea 


ASSORTED GEMS. 


Action has little time to use its Tornoe, 
Crime makes fools of its smartest friends. 
He that takes no holiday hasten t lone rest. 


\ quart of whiskey contains a kee of eab and a baa 
rel of tears. 

Many fortunes have been lost in hanting for an easy 
jab. 

The corkscrew is mightier that the 

Phere is a great deal of self importance in a small 
bank aceount. 

You can't judeve the size of the hurt by that of the 


how l. 


Deserve your wife's respect and you need not fear the 
world’s opinion. 

Determination does not let vo its hold to pit on its 
hands. 

Ambition’s ladder is always a rune too short. 

It is altovether too easy to be charitable with othe 
people's soup. 

Ave looks so wrinkled sis when il tries to ap 


pear young. 
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Publisher's Desi 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER 
LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


The offices of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING are at Suite 66, Fuller 
Building, Springfield, Mass., where all departments of the 
magazine are located, and all branches of its business 


are conducted, 
Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Journal fille«d 
with carefully prepared papers from the pens of eminent 
and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eeleetie Department, made up of gems 
from the Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly 
increasing mines of literary wealth. ; 

Subscription Price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month, by mail, at 
news agencies, and on news stands, 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
money-erder, payable to HOUSEKEEPING. 
Bank notes should be sent by registered letter. We can- 
not be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When change of address is ordered, both 
the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subseriptions unless the 
request is accompanied with stamp. The change of date 
upon the address label will indicate that the remittance 
was received, 

iscontinuances. Subscribers wishing GOooD HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subseription must 
notify us to that effect; otherwise we shall consider it 
their wish to have it continued. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine conducted exclusively 
“In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both 
press and public as “The best household magazine 
published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


{ 2d or 3d cover or facing } 


‘our “over pr 
| reading or illustration j Fourth cover page 


Inside pages 


One page ) 


per time, J $80.00 $120.00 $150.00 
% Page, 15.00 80.00 
A Page, 25.00 45.00 


Size of page, 9 inches long, 64% inches wide. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts ) & Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 


Reading Notices, narrow column (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1.00 per line each time. Advertising forms close 
promptly on the 10th of the month preceding date of issue. 

Address all correspondence, “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Box 
1605, Springfield, Mass.,”’ indicating on the wrapper the depart- 
ment for which intended, as “ Advertising,” “Subseription,” 
** Editorial,” ete. ° 


JOHN PETTIGREW, Publisher 


66 Fuller Building. Springfield, Mass. 


SALUTATORY. 


Goop TlouskKEEPING comes to its readers this month 


from a new office, issued under an entirely new manage- 
ment. The delays connected with the removal, with 
other unavoidable causes, have made the July number 
very late in reaching the public. It will be followed 
Within a short time by the issue for August, and that 
for September will be very nearly on time. Thereafter 
it will come promptly, with its old-time regularity. 

It desires to retain all of its former friends, and add 
many names to the list. With that purpose in view, it 
will follow closely the lines along which its well-estab- 
lished reputation has been won, being, as heretofore, 
“conducted in the interests of the higher life of the 
household.” The various features which have proved 
popular in the past will be continued. The best efforts 
of its favorite contributors will continue to grace its 
columns; new names will be added from time to 
time, the purpose of the journal being to present each 
month something of interest to every member of all 
the households to whieh it shall have entrance. 

It is in contemplation to introduce important features 
Which cannot fail to immensely widen the scope of its 
circulation and influence. The details of these plans 
are being carefully considered, and will be announced 
in due time. Meantime, words of suggestion from any 
quarter will be welcomed. 

It has been deemed best to suspend the “ Quiek_ 
witted ” department until the September number, when 
the magazine will appear so nearly on time that contest- 
ants in that department will have fair opportunities for 
working out their solutions. In the mean time, eon- 
tributions for that department that are fresh, original, 
and unhackneyed, will be welcomed, and given careful 
consideration. 

Our friends, in sending subscriptions, contributions, 
or communications of any kind, will carefully notice 
the change in address and management, and direct their 
favors accordingly, thus guarding against delay and 
possible confusion. 

Even death cannot repeal the laws of supply and 
demand. 

There are times when the foghorn sounds sweeter than 
the flute. 

Fool marriages are pronounced a sacrament in church 
and prove a sacrilege in court. 

Mere elevation does not conclusively establish merit. 


Even the man who is hanged is not above criticism. 
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The Reward. 


Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 


Sees not the spectre of his misspent time, 
And through the shade 

Of funeral eypress, planted thick behind, 

Hears no reproachtful whisper on the wind 
From his beloved dead ° 


Who bears no trace of passion’s evil force” 

Who shuns thy sting, O terrible remorse! 
Who would not cast 

Hait of its future from him but to win 

Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 
Of the sealed past? 


Alas! the evil which we fain would shun 
We do, and leave the wished-for good undone 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness prone to fall; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 
Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o'er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid in some ennobling cause 
His fellow men? 


lf he hath hidden the outeast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin: 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and in an hour of need 
Over the suffering, heedless of his creed 
Or hue, hath bent 


He hath not lived in vain; and, while he gives 
The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he nevermore 

Can henceforth part. 


J.G. Whittier. 


000 
The Gospel of Deeds. 


There is often more religion 
In our simple-hearted deeds, 

Than we tind by careful study 
In our complicated creeds. 


For our acts may hold the spirit 
Of the Nazarene of old, 

And all Bible truths are plainer 
When by human actions told. 


All life needs a fuller gospel 
Than the preacher can proclaim ; 
Such as Christian hearts can utter, 
By their service in His name. 


Deeds that shine by His reflection 
Deep into another's need 

Bear upon their face a gospel 
Which the world will always read. 


If our hearts gave truer utterance 
Of the truths they claim to know, 
Lite would be a benediction, 
Seattering Heaven's peace below. 
—Revy 1. Mench Chambers, in Ram’s Horn. 
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The Bell of the Angels. 


It is said, somewhere, at twilight 


A great bell softly swings, 
And a man may listen and hearken 
Tothe wondrous music that rings. 


If he put from his heart’s inner chamber 
All the passion, pain and strife, 
Heartache and weary longing 
That throb in the pulses of life: 


If he thrusis from his soul all hatred. 
All thoughts of wicked things. 

He can hear in the holy twilight 
Ilow the bell of the angels rings. 


Let us look in our hearts and question, 
Can purer thoughts enter in 
To a soul if it be already 


The dwelling of thoughts of sin? 


So, then, let us ponder a little 
Let us look in our hearts and see 
If the twilight bell of the anvels 
Can ring for you and me. 
ooo 
The Garden of Years. 
entered the beautiful garden of years 
Ina springtime of long ago. 


Through heaven the breezes, like charioteers. 
Drove in pageants of clouds white as snow. 
The sunlight fell soft as the moonlizht at eve. 


And the night was as fair as the day. 
And 1 thought there was nothing on earth that could 
erieve, 


But all the sweet world must be gay. 


I was only a child in the garden of years 
And my hopes were in bloom with the rose, 

And the musie of life rang in chimes in my ears 
From the dawn of each day to its close 

So LT played with the butterilies, earoled with the 
\nd dreamed of the stars while f slept: 


birads, 


The language of life was my mother’s kind words. 
And into God's bosom | crept. 


But T learned as I grew in the garden of years 
A lesson of mournful surprise ; 

I Jearned with the hopes of the world there were fears, 
And I found there were sorrowful eves. 

I found the heart weary in many a breast, 
And I saw that to many a home 

Where love had invited some radiant cuest 


The angel of sorrow had come. 


1 found in the beautiful garden of years 
I, too, had a eross | must bear: 
But whenever | looked for God's smile through mv 


I found my life’s rainbow was there. 


tears 


And one day I chanced the wise gardener to meet, 
Who taught me, what love should have know n, 

That he who from sorrow leads others’ worn feet 
Shall find paths of peace for his own. 


And now grander still is the garden of years 
Than in that old springtime sublime. 
Whose memories fall like a curfew that cheers 
From the far-away towers of time: 
For blessed is he who life’s sorrow abates, 
Forgiving as he is forgiven: 
For him shall life’s angel through death ope’ the gates 
Of that garden eternal called Heaven. 


Congregationalist. 
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SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 


NOTICE 
NAME THUS LABE L 


ANDG 
THE GENUINE 


Jay HARTSHORN 


TEE OLD RELIABLE 
DIXNON’S 


“Carburet of 


STOVE 


Never turns red or rusts your stove. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Coffee Making 
Revolutionized. 


ill ustrated 
“Don’t 


FREE 


» Look to the Pot.” 
It how to make a per-|_ 
feet cup of coffee. Send for it. 


THE BELLAIRE STAMPING 
pt. 20Harvey, Ills. 


Some years ago a well-known American 
Italy, 
found a most delectable table oil, of which 


business man, traveling through 
his home 


delighted 


and he beean 


he secured a supply for use. 


His friends were as much as 
himself with -ts excellence, 
the practice of bringing over extra cases 
But 


could not be restrained within so narrow 


for their accommodation. its fame 


limits, and already Castle’s Cream Olive 
Oil has attained a national reputation, be- 
ing used ip the leading American hotels 
and by private families desirous of obtain- 
ing the choicest oii upon the market, 


Will you persist 


| yourself working 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVER TISERS, KINDL Y SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


house) 


(in favor of 
“But, 


would not like to spend your 


my dear, you 


inarried life in a 
house 7” She 


We could 


“Oh, my, no! 
vo to the theatre 


Bor opera nearly every night.” 


«You look 


= 
Phompson 


| pale and thin, Johnson. Why 


killing 


night and 


day such weather as this?” 


Johnsou—* Tam trying to 


jearn money enough to pay 


the expense of a week's rest 
in the country.”—New York 
Weekly. 

Tlow 


with your ee 


are you getting 
alone 
ine?” asked the young wife's 
mother. 


“Oh, splendidly,” she an- 


swered. lave almost got- 
things to 


ten so can do 


suit the hired virl. 

ington Star. 

said the 
to the 


“eray hairs 


* Young man,” 
elderly 


small boy, 


gentleman 


should be respected.” 


‘That ain't what my sis- 


ter says,” replied the S.S. 
“She says they should 
be pulled out.” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 


“Do you believe a cure 
can be effected by the laying 
on of hands?” 


«Certainly; that’s just the 


way IT cured my Johnny of 


smoking cigarettes.” 


keeping | 


| 
boarding. | 


SAYS 


“For daily use it not only imparts a soft, 
velvety smoothness to the face but unlike many | 
oth preparatior I find it fp ive benefit 


skin 


She refers to the renowned 


POZZONI'S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDERS, © 


You may not believe this, se send to 
POZZOMI, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


For Free Sample. 


ENNEN’ 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
2 PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
C7" A little higher in price than 
we hile ss substitutes, but a reason 
Sor Removes all « 
ation. Delightful after shar 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of @e, Get Mennen’ (the 
original), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL FREE 


BICYCLE FREE for the season 
to agents; write for particulars. 
EARN A BICYCLE and make 
money by a little work in your 
lo-ality. Special proposition to 
early applicant 


ts. 
000K OYCLE CO., 69 Fourth Ave., CHICAGO, 


He (indignantly)—* I hope | know my 
own mind!” 

She (sweetly)—*“Yes! You surely ought 
to know as much as that! ’’—Pick-Me-Up. 

One young lady asked another what was 
the best way to remove paint. The other 
promptly replied that kissing removed a 
great deal of it from her cheeks. 


The bicycle girl had just 
returned from a day’s spin 
in the country. “I never 
felt so well in my life,” said . 
she, “as I have since I took 
up the wheel.” “That may 
be,” said her father, “but 
look how thin and worn 
your mother is.” 


«Does your mamma give | 
you anything for being a 
good girl?” 

“No; she gives it to me | 
when I ain’t.”—Up-To-Date. | 


Lighter than silk and stronger. 
of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
stamped *‘ NEARSILK.” 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 
genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 


The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 
winter dress or light evening gown. 
| wears better. 


Looks like silk and 
Every piece 


Trademark registered. 


INEARSILK| 
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Bought by the 
Government 


Cleveland's baking pow- 
der is purchased for the 
Army and Navy. This 
is a guarantee of qual- 
ity, for 


Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder 


has been officially ana- 
lyzed and found to bea 
pure cream of tartar 
powder or it would not 
be bought. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘Tired Housekeepers 


What They Need at This Season 
to Give Them Strength — 


Wonderful Invigorating Effects of 
America’s Greatest Medicine 


Do you know the cause of that tired feeling which troubles 
you now and makes every household duty seem a burden? 
Let us tell you. The blood which carries nourishment to 
the various organs, nerves and muscles is poor, thin, and 
weak. Hood's Sarsaparilla will give you vigor and vitality 
because it will make your blood rich and pure. Try it and 
you will be surprised at its wonderful invigorating effects. 


WORK BECOMES A PLEASURE. 


“ My blood was very poor and seeing Hood’s Sarsaparilla ad- 
vertised for impure blood concluded to try it. [have more 
color in my face than I did before taking it. L can sleep and 
eat well. My work was formerly a burden to me but I} can now 
attend to my household duties and work is a pleasure. I have 
gained in flesh and have a healthy look. I cannot praise 
Hood's Sarsaparilla too much.” MRs. ALFRED A. HOWARD, 
105 Summer street, Taunton, Mass. 


OOD’S 


Is America’s Greatest medicine. Sold by all druggists. 
$1.00; six for $5.00. Get only Hood's. 


HOoon’s PILLS 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


rirs. Winslow’s 
ae— Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 

for their Children While Teething, with Perfect Success; 

It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain. 

Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrheea, 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 

Be sure to ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t always waterproof. Dear 
leather isn'talways best. Low price leather 
isn't alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liable. Thisis the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
only leather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
the only leather soft enough for comfort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 


makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by R. H. Foerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and nofan imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vict 
Leather Dressing makes 

all shoes look better and 
wear better, 

Ask your dealer for it, 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed 

ROBERT H, 
FOERKDERER, 
Philade! phia. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY Yot 


SAW THEIR ADVERTISE EME NT IN GOOD Hot SE KEEPING. 


partons 


MEDICATE 


POWDER 


makes them 
beautiful. 
TRY IT. 


Take no Substitute. | 
| SALE LVERYWHERE 50 


The STOCKING is 
perfectly protected by the ® 
ROUND-EDGE Loop 
and the CUSHION 
surrounding the 
ENTIRE BUTTON 
in the 

CLASP 

of the 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


Sample pair, by 
mail, 25 cts. 


“GEORGE FROST CO. Makers, 


551 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


sprouted 
Srain-natu 

food for the. 

contains all 

foo. of malt ina 

form for the kuman stomach | 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The“ BEST Tonic 


5 the purest ant 
“ating of: 
OU 
ing tor 


CATARRH GAN BE CURED. 


People are beginning to learn that CATARRH isa local 
disease, caused by reps ated colds in the head, causing enlarge- 
ment of the soft bones of the nose, thickening and ulceration 
of the lining membrane, with its constant discharge of 
unhealthy mucus and pus; that every breath is tainted before 
the air reaches the lungs; that it is the cause of the constant 
hawking, expectorating, nose-bleeding, headaches, partial loss 
of hearing, noises in the head, deafness, impaired vision, 
lassitude, debility, loss of rest and impaired appetite, and bad 
breath; that it is the principal cause of bronchitis, pneumonia 
and consumption of the lungs; THLAT IT CAN ONLY BE 
CURED BY LOCAL TREATMENT; that the AMER- 
ICAN CATARRH CURE is the only remedy known that 
can cure the disease; that it is not a patent medicine, but the 
private prescription of a physician, who devoted 26 years to 
the study and treatment of the disease, and who thought the 
time had come when the public should have the benefit of 


his experience. 


AMERICAN CATARRH CURE. 


Sold by all druggists, or mailed anywhere, for $1.00, 
Prepared by WM. b. JONES, M. D., Sth and Reed Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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